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PROPOSAL FOR A MODEST REVOLUTION 


N recent years we have been deluged by a flood of 
I reports on educational television. The facts and 

figures quoted in these reports are accurate, of 
course, but many of us are not yet convinced that 
television can solve all the problems that beset 
education today. In our minds remains the doubt 
that ETV is the magic key to a golden age. 


Educational television can be called a new wheel 
on a vehicle which has operated on one, two, several, 
and many wheels. The vehicle has travelled a long 
stretch of road, with a bumpevery now andthen. The 
new wheel, called ETV, now tempts the driver to 
venture in new terrain. 


I want to emphasize that ETV is not driving. It is 
just a part of a new model that will go where the 
driver directs. He will choose the road that suits his 
needs. He accepts or rejects the new wheel. 


Always in history, developments of radically new 
ways of preserving and communicating information 
have opened new ways to the educational system. 
The first such advance was the development of speech. 
Before speech, every man could grunt and point like 
his neighbors; every man was a qualified teacher. 
But with speech, some men distinguished themselves, 
and good teachers started to become a breed apart. 


Subsequent developments also had far-reaching 
effects. Once man learned to translate from one 
savage language into another, knowledge could be 
taught, not just in the tribe, but also between different 
cultures. The invention of writing made it possible to 
preserve knowledge in a permanent form. Writing 
also changed the function of the teacher: he no longer 
needed to keep his entire subject matter in his head, 
but could devote himself more to showing the indi- 
vidual child how to find information and how to think 
for himself. 


The invention of movable type, which popularized 
the printed book, also altered radically the teacher’s 
role. During medieval times, students had been 
forced to travel from their home villages to the few 
cities where manuscripts were available. In these 
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centers, also, lived the great teachers of those times. 
But with movable type, both books and teachers 
could be brought to students in their own hamlets. 


This was the beginning, of course, of universal edu- 
cation. 


Technological break-throughs since the printed book 
have also offered new roads to the educational vehicle. 
But none has been used significantly. Radio and 
motion pictures, the two most obvious examples up to 
the present time, really have not influenced the 
direction of classroom teaching. 


ow television offers schools a chance to bring 
| \ great teachers and extraordinary cultural 

experiences into every classroom. If this had 
become possible at a time when the educational 
system was not in crisis, when educators and the 
public were content with their way of life, then tele- 
vision might well have suffered the same neglect that 
has smothered educational radio and the educational 
film. But education is in crisis, and so the roads 
opened up by this new technological break-through 
are extremely important. 


Precisely because ET V is so important, it is essential 
for us to understand, not only what it offers, but also 
what it cannot offer. We must know clearly what 
television can do for us, and what we must still do for 
ourselves. If it helps us to teach more and more 
students just what we are teaching them now, the new 
wheel will have limited value. If it just gives us more 
of what we have now, it may be scarcely worth having. 


We hear about the great advantages of ETV and 
how it will provide solutions for our problems of 
quantity and quality in the classroom, but this boon 
will be wasted unless our problems of content are 
solved. The television lessons must be worth watch- 
ing. Merely to substitute expert teaching for the in- 
effective teaching now being foisted on students in 
many classrooms will not do. The greatest teacher 
coming into the classroom on live television or on 
filmed lessons will be limited by the subject matter 
assigned him to cover. And it may be that the 
subject matter being taught in our schools and 
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colleges is precisely that which has failed to educate 
a depressing number of our students. 


The instruction offered in the subjects that are 
commonly found in the curriculum is frequently 
chaotic in the extreme. Some names of courses cover 
a multitude of sins. The subject matter in these 
courses is based too often on an arbitrary decision, 
sometimes wise and sometimes absurd. Even where 
the title seems more definitive, as in “American 
History” or “French 1,” the coverage varies from one 
school to another, frequently from one classroom to 
another in the same school. I have seen American 
history taught as dates, as a series of wars, as the 
development of a political structure, as the growth 
of an economic system, as a series of lives of great 
men, as a shaping in practice of a particular concept 
of democracy. 


of facts which are presented in a uniform sequence. 

But in English, my own field of teaching, the data 
that must be covered are at an absolute minimum. 
In too many schools, anything can happen and any- 
thing does, with departures at every point of the line. 
Classical grammar derived from Latin, grammar 
derived from the analysis of the American language 
as it exists, concentration in grammar, or no grammar 
is the experience of the student. Written composition 
may be limited to one long paper a term or may be a 
daily assignment, with concentration in essays, or 
literary criticism, or research papers, not to mention 
the fat project report with its decorated cover. One 
teacher limits his selection of books for study to 
“true” classics; another disdains the old and devotes 
class time solely to contemporary writers. The 
amount of reading required can be unbelievably small 
or confined to “approved” lists; given in great chunks, 
the reading assignment may lack direction and have 
little meaning for the student. Too frequently it is 
we who teach, and not the books we use in our classes, 
that are on trial. 


T American history, there is at least a central core 


With the possible exceptions of cooking, typing, and 
physical education, a chaos of content exists in every 
subject area. The fact of the matter is that no one in 
secondary education has found a curriculum structure 
which takes into account both the range of students 
and the range of potential subject matter, and which 
lays down ground rules for adapting one to the other. 
The confusion makes clear to us that nothing is clear. 
We acknowledge the confusion, in words and deeds, 
and many of us suggest ways to untangle it. But 
whenever we try to join ideas, to work together in 


constructing an ideal curriculum, so many basic 
questions remain unanswered that we can scarcely 
understand the reasoning for proposals other than 
our own. 


The help that ETV can give with these problems of 
content is severely limited. True, it gives a broader 
range of subject matter from which to choose. It can 
bring extraordinary cultural experiences into the class- 
room. But how does one choose these cultural 
experiences, and by what concept of education? How 
does one get a clear idea of where we ought to go? 


ELECTION of content, techniques of presentation, 
s and the preparation of worthwhile teacher helps 

were the first major problems faced by the 
Council for a Television Course in the Humanities 
when we began our work in the fall of 1957. Dis- 
cussions of content continue to be the paramount 
task. In all our discussions with classroom teachers, 
scholars, and artists, we find ourselves narrowing 
centripetally to a few fundamental questions: 


What are our students like? 

What is life? 

What is success in life? 

What must our students know to succeed? 

How can formal education teach them these things? 


These questions are basic, and a challenge for 
human intelligence, faith, and intuition. No machine 
or hook-up of machines can answer them, but tele- 
vision has made possible new attempts at answers. 
Could a course on television be designed so that 
superb teaching of the humanities would be available 
to every classroom? A course that would introduce 
the student to the broad development of the Western 
culture which is his heritage? That would serve as an 
English course, yet introduce the student to music, 
dance, painting, sculpture, architecture, as well as 
great works of literature? 


Discussions of content have led to sincere and pro- 
found disagreements within the Council. Whenever 
we manage to agree among ourselves, we find fresh 
and perceptive disagreement directed at our dis- 
cussions from individuals outside the Council. Nearly 
all the ensuing controversies are constructive and 
pertinent. We must pursue them; and, at the same 
time, we must agree gradually on a specific course. 
What we have in the completed work is not going to 
please every teacher. We know the impossibility of 
creating an ideal course; getting help everywhere we 
can, we are making the attempt. 
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Boston WGBH-Channel 2 area and then in a 


distant city, a preview of the Pilot Course, 
twelve filmed lessons in drama. 


T's spring the Council will present, first in the 


The first four lessons, taught by Clifton Fadiman, 
are Introduction — The Humanities: What They Are 
and What They Do; Theater — The Theater: One of 
the Humanities; Our Town —Our Town and Our 
Universe; and Our Town and Ourselves. 


Following Mr. Fadiman’s lessons on Our Town, 
Maynard Mack teaches Hamilet. His lessons are 
titled The Age of Elizabeth; What Happens in 
Hamlet; Poisoned Kingdom; “The Readiness is All.” 


Oedipus the King, taught by Bernard M. W. Knox 
with a new translation done by him for CTCH, will 
be telecast the third week of the preview. The 
lessons are The Age of Sophocles; Murder at the 
Crossroads; Man and God; and The Recovery of 
Oedipus. 


Each of the twelve lessons will be shown three times 
during the school day and a fourth time in the evening 
for a “family hour.” Registered for the course are 
8122 students in grade XI English classes and 282 
teachers. The students will receive from the Council 
the three books they need for the Pilot Course. Each 
participating teacher will get three manuals, published 
in tentative form and planned for printing after class- 
room teachers have had opportunity to use them and 
to suggest helpful revisions. Mr. Paul Diederich, of 
Educational Testing Service, is in charge of testing. 
Three forms of three separate tests to be used this 
spring will help in preparing tests to be made available 
to any school using the course over ETV or by pro- 
jection. 


All the films made are in color. Acting parts were 
filmed in Toronto with the Shakespearean Festival 
Company of Stratford, Ontario, directed by Douglas 
Campbell. The Juilliard Quartet with David Glazer, 
clarinetist, and Wilbur deParis with his Dixie-land 
Jazz Band, were guest artists. Stage settings and 
costume design, apart from the Hamlet, are by Walter 
Hodges. Three teachers, three playwrights, and three 
plays called for models of three playhouses. The 
models were constructed after careful research and 
followed designs approved by scholars. 


E have the opportunity to provide something 
W new in a teaching help. We have only our- 
selves — CTCH staff, teachers, actors, film 


producers — to blame if we fail. 


The exploratory period and the completion of twelve 
lessons in one of the humanities area first step. Before 


we film more lessons in the drama, our schedule calls 
for considerable production in other areas. The ex- 
perience we have had does not guarantee success in 
the work now underway. 


The Council will need the continued interest and 
help of classroom teachers. More than any other 
persons, they determine the design and objectives of 
the course. They provide the unity and direction for 
the classroom. 


Observing the pace and the impact upon the 
students, the classroom teacher recognizes the poten- 
tialities of different uses. He observes the response 
to the stimulus provided by the television teacher, 
and guides both class and individual reaction and 
activity. Clarification, discussion, and extension of 
facts and ideas through reading and writing remain his 
responsibility. 


The filmed lesson, complete in the synoptic sense, 
can be only a beginning in the analytic sense. The 
commentary of the teacher on film is illuminating, but 
not didactic nor final. If the student is dazzled and 
concludes that the last word has been spoken, he will 
miss the heart of the lesson. Only his classroom 
teacher can know when this happens to the student 
and be there to encourage him to think further, to 
question, to challenge, to check for himself, and, 
perhaps, still to question. 








TEN BEST BOOKS 
On the afternoon of March 6, as part of the program 
of the SEB’s 33rd Annual Conference, the Board presented 
its sixth annual book awards for the ten best adult books 
of 1958 for the pre-college reader. The winning books, 
their authors, and their publishers are as follows: 


Come North with Me, by Bernt Balchen 
(Dutton) 

The Black Bull, by Frank Goodwyn 
(Doubleday) 

Aku-Aku, by Thor Heyerdahl 

(Rand-McNally) 

The Blanket, by A. A. Murray 

(Vanguard) 

J. B., by Archibald MacLeish 

(Houghton Mifflin) 

Dr. Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak 

(Pantheon) 

The Lost World of the Kalahari, by Laurens van der Post 
((William Morrow) 

Sunrise at Campobello, by Dore Schary 

(Random House) 

The Once and Future King, by Terence H. White 
(Putnam) 

Mountain Road, by Theodore H. White 

(Sloane) 
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HE Choate School is conducting a series of 
very exciting experiments not only in teaching 
technique but also in encouragement of mutual 

understanding between student groups throughout 
the world. These experiments rely heavily on the 
tape-recorder and related electronic systems but 
emphasize a distinct set of ideals, the improvement 
of education among students of different cultures, 
languages, and attitudes. 


There are three principal aspects, the use of elec- 
tronic devices in the classroom, the formation of an 
international network for the exchange of student 
views and creative expression, and the establishment 
of periodic student trips to schools in other areas of the 
world. All of these are still in early development 
stages, but results so far are highly encouraging. 


Our science courses have long since adopted modern 
audio-visual methods in their classrooms, and students 
learn from books, lectures and discussion, slides, 
models, films, and experimental equipment. The 
humanities, however, have been slower in building 
adequate resources and techniques. Now we have 
installed an experimental tape-teaching classroom, in 
which each student chair has a plastic headphone, 
connected by a simple wiring system to a tape re- 
corder on the teacher’s desk. In this way the teacher 
can improve the variety of his materials by using 
special tape-lessons, in which he can introduce dra- 
matic readings, music, and outside sources. The study 
of poetry is stimulated by having excellent voices read 
the poems, the study of drama is improved by hearing 
professional theatrical performances, and cultural 
history is enriched by the addition of music, the 
language of the people studied, and occasional dis- 
cussions by university scholars. 


HE plans for the Choate language laboratory 
call for a carefully designed electronic system, 
including a teacher’s control console, a remote 

control cabinet which contains all mechanical and 





Dr. Powell was a Communications Officer on the staff of the 
Admiral of the Sixth Fleet, 1945-1946, received his Ph.D. in the 
History of American Civilization at Harvard University and was a 
Vice-President of the Ewen Knight Corp. (Electronic Research) in 
Massachusetts before becoming a Master of History and English at 
the Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 


NEW VISTAS IN EDUCATION 


By Sumner C. Powe. 


electrical tape handling, recording, and play-back 
equipment, and a combination head-phone-micro- 
phone at each of the eighteen student positions. This 
system, called the LINGUA-TRAINER, is manu- 
factured by General Electronic Laboratories, Inc., of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and allows the student to 
listen to a master tape, to record his responses during 
the pauses provided, then to listen again, checking the 
master with his own responses. In addition, the 
teacher may listen to or converse with any student or 
group of students. Although the students at Choate 
will not be able to use this system until after the 
Christmas vacation, the equipment is being tested by 
one of the designers, Professor William N. Locke, 
Head of the Modern Language Department at M.I.T. 
In time we expect the laboratory to help train Choate 
students to converse in all the major languages in the 
world, including Russian and Chinese. 


As soon as a student becomes proficient in a foreign 
language, he is invited to participate in the Choate 
Senate Overseas Network. We have made agree- 
ments with teachers in schools in nine areas of the 
world already, and tapes and letters have been mailed 
to Kepler Gymnasium in Freiburg, Germany, Felsted 
School and the Andover Grammar School in Essex and 
Hampshire, England, Le Collége Cévenol in Haute- 
Loire, France, the St. Vincent and Dominica Grammar 
Schools in the West Indies Federation, Le Lycée 
Schoelcher in Fort-de-France, F.W.I., and the War- 
wick International Club in Queensland, Australia. 
We have received tape-recordings from Germany, 
England, and St. Vincent and we hope to establish 
exchange with schools in Cuba, Malaya, Japan, and 
Russia. Before long, members of the Choate Senate 
will be carrying on debates with students in four or 
five different languages on a wide variety of topics. 


The Senate is sending copies of both the Choate 
newspaper and the literary magazine to its overseas 
schools, and already foreign students are reacting 
with enthusiasm, mixed with some astonishment. 
Some Choate boys were amazed to hear girls of the 
Andover Grammar School criticize their views on 
history, and we have heard that students in Le Lycée 
Schoelcher are going to record their reactions to some 
stories published last year in the Choate literary 
magazine. 
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of visiting students of different cultures in per- 

son. Four boys, Miles Jaffe, Jacques Moreillon, 
Hadlai Hull, and Alberto Mestre worked in the offices 
of the International Rescue Committee in Berlin, 
Geneva, and Paris, respectively, during the summer of 
1958, and more will be appointed for the summer of 
1959. This was a new project, supplementing the 
well-known programs of the English-Speaking Union, 
the American Field Service, and the Experiment in 
International Living. 


Sr Choate boys have taken the opportunity 


Another phase of mutual understanding among 
students is embraced in the research trips to specific 
foreign schools. We have started an annual series of 
visits to schools on Dominica, Martinique, St. Vincent, 
and Granada in the Windward Islands during the 
spring vacation, and there are plans being made to 
take student groups to Europe and also to Russia. 
Mr. Low, a new member of our history department, 
and I will definitely take a group to the Far East in 
1960, which will be a round-the-world air trip, and 
Africa is next on the list. 


Both the West Indies ventures and the Far Eastern 
expedition are more than visits for pleasure. They 
demand all of Choate’s training and give the students 
who volunteer exciting challenges. Each venture is 
preceded by a long period of special training, involving 
acquisition of the speaking knowledge of a foreign 
language, and is followed by a detailed report written 
by members of the trip. Essentially we are asking 
the complex question, “Can long-term relationships 
between American students and those of different 
cultures be established?” The first booklet, Venture 
to Windward, has just been published on the 1958 
West Indian expedition, and this will be followed by a 
similar report in 1959. 


ments? It is still early, but some tentative 

statements can be made. In the classroom, 
we can see that the lecture is not an efficient method 
of communication and that each discipline should 
develop a feedback system related to the learning rate 
of each individual student. While any good teacher, 
or anyone acquainted with communication theory, has 
always known this, we are substantially agreeing with 
Harvard’s Professor B. F. Skinner, who feels that 
educators must develop systems within courses in 
every discipline so that many students can improve 
themselves. While the average student needs to 
receive much direction and encouragement to advance 
rather than punishment for failure, the gifted student 


1 r have we learned from all these experi- 
4 


should be allowed to forge ahead in a given field of 
knowledge, knowing that he is pursuing both a disci- 
pline and a creative endeavor. 


In our attempts at debates between students of 
different cultures, we have learned that it is essential 
to find a teacher or an administrator who is sym- 
pathetic to the idea and its possibilities. This is far 
from easy. Mr. Mueller-Georgé reported that it took 
a year for him to convince his headmaster and 
colleagues that school time should be devoted to a 
program which they considered was a task confined to 
the German Foreign Office! We have had no response 
from teachers in Malaya or Japan, although they 
received tape-recordings and invitations in June. 
And while Mr. St. John took some Choate tapes to 
Russia and found a few schools interested in ex- 
changing non-political student expression, no corre- 
spondence has arrived indicating a desire to penetrate 
the cultural barriers by exchanges of tapes. 


QO’ the other hand, where we have had personal 


acquaintance with masters or administrators, 

there are strong indications that all sorts of 
exchange is possible. Kepler Gymnasium sent Mr. 
Atmore’s History Club a long discussion on tape. 
John Higgins persuaded his English school to send a 
recording of their debating club. My friend at 
Andover Grammar School, Mr. Fred Sparrow, worked 
long and hard to gather his students to make re- 
cordings to send to Choate. As of December, 1958, 
The Senate Overseas Network has begun to function. 
The Andover Grammar School has challenged the 
boys on the topic, “Resolved, that mercy killing is a 
humane practice,” and the Warwick International 
Club has challenged us to defend, “Resolved, that 
Russia will conquer the world for communism.” 
The radio station with which the Warwick Inter- 
national Club is affiliated is so excited about the 
possibilities of this sort of debate that they have 
asked Choate to prepare a thirty-minute tape- 
recorded program, including the debate, which they 
will then broadcast all over eastern Australia, New 
Guinea, and adjacent areas. With the enthusiasm of 
all radio broadcasters, they claim that this debate 
may reach 200,000 people! The non-English speaking 
world is enthusiastic, as well. Le Collége Cévenol 
has challenged us to defend, “Resolved, that Algeria 
should be an independent country” and has suggested 
that a French missionary school in Madagascar would 
like to join the network. As we go to press, we can 
state that Choate debates will be heard in a large 
area of the world. 
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The schools we visited in the West Indies are also 
very excited about this new set of relationships. The 
Governor-General of the West Indies Federation has 
instructed the governors of three of his islands, and 
made a request to authorities on Martinique, to give 
the Choate student group a warm reception in the 
Spring of 1959, and letters are rapidly flowing in and 
out of my office. Perhaps the most heart-warming 
statement was made to us, in his own voice, by Ivor 
Martin, a student of the St. Vincent Grammar school, 
“We are confident that your modern outlook upon 
life and activities of your school can only be conducive 
to good citizenship, not as citizens of Boston or 
Kingstown, but as Socrates said, as citizens of the 
world. We in St. Vincent are, in our small way, 
doing our best, and we hope that by our joint efforts 
we would make this tension-ridden world today a 
better place in which to dwell.” 





Note: This article was reprinted with the permission of the 
Editor from the Choate School (Wallingford, Conn.) Alumni 
Bulletin of January 1959. 


OLD WINE IN NEW 


“The work seems easier, 1 think, because its fun.” 
““We haven’t been bored, that’s for sure.” 

“There’s a good atmosphere here in which to learn.” 
“‘Mathematics is much more interesting than I thought.” 


“School should be like this during the regular term.” 


students attending the first Summer Work- 

shop in Science and Mathematics held at the 
Lakeside School in Seattle, Washington, during the 
pastsummer. The purpose of this article is to indicate 
those factors which brought the idea of a Workshop 
into being, to report upon the work which formed its 
basis, and to describe an attempt at evaluation of 
what was achieved. 


, are some of the comments made by 





Mr. Lambert, Assistant Headmaster and Head of the Mathe- 
matics Department at Lakeside School, Seattle, Wash., won a 


National Science Foundation grant for study at Stanford University 
in 1957-58. 








REGIONAL CONFERENCE IN COLORADO 


We hope that independent schools all over the 
country will plan to send delegates to the regional Second- 
ary Education Board-Association of Colorado Independent 
Schools conference which will be held at the Broadmoor 
Hotel in Colorado Springs on October 23, 24, and 25. 
The local committee is planning a program that will offer 
something to almost everyone: administrators and teachers 
of nearly all subjects, including art, music, and physical 
education. Mortimer J. Adler will be a key speaker. 

The theme of the conference will be: “The Role of the 
Western Independent School Now and in the Future.” 


Eastern schools that send directors of admission, 
alumni secretaries, or others on trips across the country 
are urged to dispatch their travelers at the time and in the 
direction of the conference. 


Regional associations of independent schools through- 
out the west should encourage their members to be well 
represented at Colorado Springs in October. 





The Governor of Colorado has extended a special 
welcome to the SEB-ACIS conference because the State 
is celebrating its Centennial this year. 

















BOTTLES 


By Jean A. LAMBERT 


Recent developments have occasioned a renewed 
interest in mathematics and science. Along with this 
awakening has come a critical examination of the 
content of our mathematics and science courses and 
an inquiry into the traditional methods of teaching 
that have been employed. This interest has been 
reflected in summer programs as well as in academic 
year institutes for teachers, sponsored and financed 
by the National Science Foundation. Both the Com- 
mission on the Study of Mathematics of the College 
Entrance Examination Board and the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics have made 
exhaustive studies of the mathematics curriculum. 
Their publications have indicated something of the 
nature of the revolutionary trend and steps which 
should be taken in modernization. Since these move- 
ments antedated the advent of Sputnik I, they are 
not a result of the frantic hysteria which followed. 


It was in consideration of the activities of the above 
named organizations as well as through my own mis- 
givings as to the validity of the traditional, that I 
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concluded that my experience of some thirty-three 
years in the teaching of mathematics needed re- 
vitalization, perhaps a complete overhaul. It seemed 
that the program of one of the academic year institutes 
might supply such regeneration. It was my good 
fortune to be selected for the academic year institute 
held at Stanford University during 1957-1958. 


Like many another teacher, I am inclined to feel 
that the subject matter presented to my students is 
unique in supplying them with the best preparation 
for adjustment to their environment and a solution to 
the problems that confront them. Certainly, mis- 
givings as to how this purpose was being accomplished 
arose when an understanding of Univac necessitated 
some knowledge of the binary system and compre- 
hension of a wiring diagram involved logic. One 
cannot teach, any more than one can sell, without 
faith that the merchandise one peddles is somehow 
related to the needs of a rapidly evolving world and 
to the demands of the sciences it has chosen for its 
foundations. If faith is destroyed, then so is the 
spirit. So I went to Stanford for a renewal of faith 
and to be reborn in the spirit. It goes without saying 
that whoever tastes of the medicine which cures, seeks 
for others to cure. Hence it was that the idea of a 
Summer Workshop in Mathematics and Science was 
conceived. 


I was fortunate in having a large portion of my 
course work while at Stanford under the direction of 
Dr. G. Polya, professor emeritus at Stanford Uni- 
versity, a world renowned mathematician who 
possesses the rare genius of a truly great teacher. 
It was in Dr. Polya that many of the ideas carried out 
in the Summer Workshop had their origin. 


Class work and class discussion under Dr. Polya 
left me with the feeling that it was essential that the 
student of mathematics should know something of 
those patterns of thinking that had led to creative 
work in mathematics — and that essentially, these 
patterns of thought could be labeled (1) induction, (2) 
generalization and (3) analogy. It was felt that the 
traditional content of mathematics might be supple- 
mented by more recent topics and the whole related 
to the type of thinking enumerated above. An 
essential feature of this program was to be an endeavor 
to recapitulate the processes of such creative thinking. 


uRING the progress of the school term at 
D Stanford, it was a matter of great concern to 
me that I should translate my experiences and 
the new concepts resulting therefrom into classroom 
practice. So the idea of a Summer Workshop in 


Mathematics and Science was born. This Summer 
Workshop at the Lakeside School was destined to be 
an experimental laboratory in which the new ideas 
gained at Stanford could be tested prior to any 
modernization or reorganization of the mathematics 
or science curriculum at Lakeside. 


It was decided that the Summer Workshop would 
be limited to twenty-four students, twelve in a Section 
I composed of ninth and tenth graders, twelve in a 
Section II composed of eleventh and twelfth graders. 
The Workshop was to run for six days a week for six 
weeks with classes in mathematics and science, each of 
two hours duration. The objective of the course in 
science was to explore recent developments in that 
field, and to engage in project work of a character 
demanding further research in individual fields of 
interest. The matter of a selection of topics to be 
presented in both mathematics and science was of 
much concern, since the background of students 
applying was relatively unknown, although acceptance 
of application for admittance to the Workshop was 
open to all who were interested and had the re- 
commendation of their science or math teacher. 


When the Workshop opened on July 7, 1958, there 
were twenty-four students in attendance — twenty- 
two boys and two girls, seventeen from private 
schools, seven from public schools. 


In the brochure announcing the Workshop, no 
specific topics for the mathematics program were 
given and no prerequisites required. For the science 
program it was announced that topics would be 
presented for the upper group from chemistry and 
physics, including such areas as the atomic theory, 
nuclear physics and radio chemistry, assay and use of 
radioactive isotopes, qualitative analysis by various 
means, including paper chromotography and wave 
mechanics, electronics and photography. For the 
lower group, subjects were to be presented from 
general science, biology, elementary chemistry and 
physics, including such topics as population studies 
with the fruit fly, chemistry of photography, simple 
qualitative analysis, basic electronics such as building 
a simple Geiger counter, and separation of plant 
pigments by chromotography. 


In general, the announcement in the brochure 
relative to materials to form the basis for work in 
science was followed. In mathematics, selection of 
specific topics was, as has been stated, unannounced. 
Students were to receive one unit credit for successful 
completion of work. Successful completion was inter- 
preted to mean active participation in class discussion, 
project work, and a reasonable degree of mastery of 
the fundamental ideas introduced as measured by 
examination. Successful completion might have been 
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measured more adequately by a changed pupil 
attitude towards mathematics and science. This type 
of evaluation, however, required use of techniques not 
available at the time the Workshop began operating. 


ELECTION of topics for the mathematics part of 
S the Workshop was based upon (1) the antici- 

pated mathematical background of the student, 
(2) the contribution of the topic, specifically, in 
supplying a background for the inductive, general- 
ization and analogical modes of thought, (3) the 
relative importance of the topic in supplying a 
foundation for modern mathematics, (4) the ease with 
which the topic lent itself to the establishment of 
interest in, and motivation for, further study, (5) 
the pertinence of the topic in demonstrating the 
postulational character of a mathematical system. 


As an introduction, both Sections I and II were 
presented with material indicating the character of a 
mathematical system as proceeding from undefined 
terms, definitions, postulates, and theorems. Attempts 
were made to get the students to set up such systems 
themselves, although limitation of time prevented 
enough work in this direction. A knowledge of the 
structure of a mathematical system was deemed 
sufficient for the time being. 


After the initial presentation, which was given to 
both groups, the following material was selected as 
best satisfying criteria 1 to 5: 

9's and 10's 
. Elements of Symbolic Logic 
. Theory of Sets 
. Modulo Arithmetic 
. Nature of Proof 
. Linear Programming 
. Analytic Geometry 

II's and 12’s 
The Binomial Theorem 
. Theory of Sets 
Permutations, Combinations, Probability 
Archimedes Method for finding volume of a sphere 
. Beginnings of the Calculus 
. Determinants 
. Maxima and Minima: 

a. By use of level lines 

b. By the theorem of means 


Auk OND 
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No brief is submitted herewith for the order in 
which these topics were presented. In some respects, 
the order was dependent upon student reaction for 
further exploration into fields in which interest was 
evolved. In other respects, a logical order was 
believed inherent. For the eleventh and twelfth 
graders Topic 1 (Binomial Theorem) was chosen for 
its contribution to the method of induction, Topic 4 
(Archimedes Method) for its contribution to the 


method of analogy, Topic 2 (Theory of Sets) and 
Topic 6 (Determinants) for their contribution to the 
method of generalization, and Topic 3 (Permutations, 
Combinations, Probability), Topic 5 (Calculus) and 
Topic 7 (Maxima and Minima) for their importance 
in modern mathematics. 


For grades nine and ten, topics were not easily to 
be identified into such definite categories, for each in 
its own way contributed to induction, analogy, and 
generalization, but in general it was believed the 
various fields enumerated satisfied the criteria used 
for selection. 


HE method followed was a combination lecture- 
discussion method, but with as much class 
activity as could be generated in the science 

classes. Such classroom activity was manifested by 
much classroom time being spent on individual proj- 
ects, among which were the construction of a digital 
computer, an X-ray machine, and a device (resulting 
from logical formulation) for solving the problem of 
the fox, the goose, and the bag of corn. In the mathe- 
matics program, similar provision should have been 
made for individual projects; and between the pro- 
grams offered in mathematics and science there should 
have been established a much closer correlation. 


The Binomial Theorem was selected, as has been 
indicated, as an example of the inductive process of 
thought. The brief outline submitted below was 
used in presentation of this topic: 


1. Expansion of (a+b), (a+b)!, (a+b), (a+b)8 
by rule or by multiplication. 

2. Observation of results in the formulation of a 
rule for expanding (a+b)". 

3. Explanation of what is necessary if a rule, 
obtained by observation, is to be proved. 

4. Proof of the binomial theorem reached by 
induction. 

5. Development of a rule for the r’th term, by 
induction. 

6. Proof of this rule. 

7. Setting up Pascal’s triangle of binomial co- 
efficients. 

8. Development of recursive rules from Pascal’s 
triangle. 

9. Proof of the recursive theorems. 

10. Method of superposition. 

11. Finding sums of binomial coefficients in the 
rows of Pascal’s triangle. 

12. Finding sums of binomial coefficients in the 
“avenues” (diagonal lines) of Pascal’s triangle. 
Use of method of superposition. 
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13. 


14. 


Application of Pascal’s triangle of binomial 
coefficients to theory of probability. 

Other types of “triangles” such as the triangle 
of trinomial coefficients, Leibnitz Harmonic 
triangle. 

Problems for research based upon whether or 
not Binomial Theorem is true for fractional 
and negative, as well as integral, exponents. 


RCHIMEDES method for finding the volume of a 
sphere was selected as an example illustrating 
the use of analogy as a mode of thought. The 


following outline describes briefly the method used in 
teaching this unit: 




















1. Material available to Archimedes when he 
started his quest: 
a. Formula for volumes of cylinder, 
cone 
b. Acquaintance with location of —_— 

. . . 1 
centers of gravity in relation to > sale 
lines of symmetry 

c. Some rudimentary knowledge of 
what we call analytic geometry 
d. Force of a body can be con- 
sidered as concentrated at a 
point From 
e. Law of moment of forces ( physics 
f. How to generate a solid from a 
plane surface 
2. Archimedes’ initial step, in attempting to re- 
capitulate his discovery, must have been to try 
to relate the volume of a sphere to volumes 
known. For this purpose he might have con- 
ceived that the volume of a cylinder would equal 
the volume of a sphere with same diameter plus 
the volume of a cone. See Fig. I. 
| 
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Since this concept is obviously false, he must 
have considered his principle of the equilibrium 
of moments and doubtless asked himself the 
question as to whether or not the moment of a 
section of the cylinder might not be taken equal 
to the sum of moments of sections of the sphere 
and cone (See Fig. II). However, in setting up 
this equation of the equilibrium of moments 
where point 0 is to be taken as the fulcrum, 
Archimedes must have been troubled by the 
length of arm upon which to suspend sections 
of the sphere and cone. In Step 4, then, let us 
examine how this difficulty was overcome. 
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4. Although Archimedes did not know analytic 


geometry as we know it, we can assume that the 
major difference was in our more adequate 
symbolism. The equation of the circle in 
Figures I and II whose rotation about OP gives 
us the sphere is (x—a)?+y?=a? or x?—2ax+a? 
+y?=a? or x?+y?=2ax. The cylinder is ob- 
tained by rotation of the rectangle OPQR 
about OP and the cone is obtained by rotation 
of the triangle OPQ about OP. Section of 
cyclinder, cone, and sphere then are circles whose 
radii are respectively a, x, y. Hence a section 
of the sphere would be zy?. This would suggest, 
then, the multiplication of x?+y?=2ax by 7 
giving mx?+ ary? =27ax. 


Now it becomes apparent that if one is to use 
the principle of moments, multiplication by 
arm length (2a) is indicated, giving 


2a (4x?) +2ary?=x(2a)?x 


At this point Archimedes anticipates the integral 
calculus by conceiving that the sections whose 
moments he has expressed “fill” the respective 
solids, so 








2a(cone) +-2a(sphere) = a(volume) of cylinder 


since the force represented by the cylinder can 
be considered as concentrated at its center of 
gravity. 


na(3)s (2a)? (2a) -+2a(sphere) =a(x) (2a)®(2a) 


8rad 
— +sphere = 47a 


Sra’ 47a3 
sphere = 42a8 — == 





By application of the method described, the class 
obtained volumes of spherical segments and centers of 
gravity of hemisphere and spherical segment. By 
similar method (that is, the method of analogy), the 
formula for the volume of a paraboloid and the area 
included between a parabola and ordinates x=o and 
x =b was found. 


As a typical illustration of the use of generalization, 
some work was given in the use of determinants. The 
outline below is indicative of the approach. 

1. Given the system of equations foaue obtain, by 


method of addition and subtraction, a solution set, but 
only indicate fundamental operations. 


Thus 


1(3x) +1(4y) =5(1) 
3(x) —3(2y) =3(6) 


Which upon subtraction would give 
1(4)y +3(2)y =5(1)—3(6) 


5(1)—3(6) 
1(4) +3(2) 


Now let the coefficients have respective values: 


y 
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And hence a general value for y “ 





b— ae 


The result can be set up in an array: 


af—cd cd — af 
* eombh doe 





area ® 
onl, Aa 


Certain laws were derived, of course, for simplifying 
determinants, and these were obtained by the process 
of proceeding from the specific to the general. At 
times, problems illustrative of the value of general- 
ization were proposed, such as the following one taken 
from Lewis Carroll. 


“Two travelers travel from 3 o’clock 
until 9 o’clock along a level road that 
ascends a hill. When the top of the hill 
is reached, the travelers return home. 
The rates of the travelers are 3 mph 
uphill, 4 mph on the level, 6 mph 
downhill. How far did the travelers go?” 


Thus the accent throughout the Workshop was 
placed upon the three methods of thinking, although 
it was emphasized that no problem is amenable to 
such simon-pure characterization as being purely 
inductive, purely deductive, or of perfect analogy. 
The objective, as has been stated, was to acquaint 
students with different approaches, and thereby en- 
hance their problem-solving potential. 


PoN the conclusion of the Workshop, an 
| | evaluation sheet (unsigned) called for the 
reactions of students. This evaluation sheet 
touched all phases of the Workshop, which for obvious 
reasons cannot be reproduced here in entirety. How- 
ever, students were asked to check their overall 
impression of the Workshop with results as follows: 
Very disappointing 
Mildly disappointing 
ME ioc cites sce anincp nbs masancso esa ew 
Highly satisfactory 
A remarkably stimulating and enjoyable experience 8 
Of the 24 enrolled, 14 indicated that they would 
like to attend a similar Workshop in 1959. Although 
no homework was required during the 1958 session, 
9 students indicated that they believed homework 
would have given them a greater feeling of achieve- 
ment. All indicated a belief that a greater amount of 
correlation between science and mathematics was 
important. Most of the students felt that there 
should be more care exercised in selecting students 
for the Workshop and a better system set up for 
sectioning. 


The evaluation questionnaire was five pages in 
length and a full report on the evaluation cannot be 
given at this time. However, we have learned many 
lessons, some of which will be invaluable to us when 
the experience is repeated. We feel, however, that in 
most respects, those objectives we sought in setting 
up the Workshop were attained, and that at least in 
the case of the writer, the flame has been rekindled. 











SEB MAY EXAMINATIONS 


Order blanks for the May examinations were mailed 
to all member schools on March 9. Please be sure that 
your orders reach the SEB office before May 1, to insure 
prompt delivery. Thank you! 
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EDITH NORRIE OF DENMARK: 
UNCONQUERABLE SOUL 


By Cuartes Drake 


Readers of the Buttetin will remember the article “Reading Disability: A Neurological Point of View,” by Magoroh Maruyama, 
which appeared in the issue of April 1958, and will be interested to know that it has led to an international correspondence among five 


persons in three countries. 


Dr. John W. Tietz, retired New York University professor and subscriber to Tue InpePeNDENT ScHoot Buttetin, read the 


article and wrote to the editor for Mr. Maruyama’s address in Sweden. 


From his correspondence with Mr. Maruyama Dr. Tietz 


learned the address in Denmark of Miss Edith Norrie and wrote to her. Now, with the gracious permission of Miss Norrie and Dr. 
Tietz, the BuLtetin is proud to publish here Miss Norrie’s reply to Dr. Tietz, preceded by an introduction by Charles Drake, Dean of 
Men at the Foundation School, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. Mr. Drake is also editor of Mountain Life and Work Magazine, 
published by the Council of the Southern Mountains. In 1956 he worked briefly with Miss Norrie when he was a Fulbright grantee 
studying in the Foreign Graduate School of the University of Copenhagen. 


“=r is too bad, Doctor Norrie, but Edith will not 

I be able to pass the examination. She is a sweet 

child, and she seems to be bright, but she is lazy. 

We have done everything we could, but she refuses 
to learn to read and write.” 


With these words from a teacher echoing in his 
mind, Dr. Norrie walked sadly out of a primary school 
in Copenhagen almost two generations ago. Behind 
him lay shattered all the dreams he once held for his 
bright-eyed daughter Edith. 


Failure to pass the “examination” meant that all 
formal education was closed to the child. The best 
teachers in the school had tried and failed; Edith was 
a “‘non-reader.”” She could not learn even the alphabet 
without reversing letters in it. 


Today Edith Norrie, at seventy, bears the title 
Forstander (school principal) in her native Denmark, 
and she has been a major force in helping hundreds of 
“‘non-readers” find the joys and rewards that come 
from mastering the printed page. 

The decades between her early failure in school and 
her success as a teacher with an international repu- 
tation are marked by a continual growth of mind and 
spirit. Her problem could not have been seen and 
readily understood; it rested in the perceptual faculties 
of the brain, and only she knew the extent of her 
disability. Almost alone she was forced to discover 
for herself remedial measures that finally turned her 
into a great teacher. 

Fortunately Edith was supported during her early 
years by her parents’ conviction that she could learn 


other creative skills even if she could not read and 
write. 


“TI was at the top of my class in gymnastics and 
needlework, but at the bottom in all the reading 
subjects,” Miss Norrie recalls. 


Dr. Norrie provided his daughter with piano and 
voice lessons, and instilled in her his own love of 
music. He helped her go on with her gymnastics 
work. 


Edith had almost reached her twentieth birthday 
when she made the first great discovery of her life. 
She could, with utmost effort, learn to read — es- 
pecially letters from a certain young man who lived 
in Jutland. She also learned to answer her fiancé’s 
letters. 


The effort required was excruciating, but at last 
the young musician was able to prove to herself that 
she was not “dum.” Rather, she recognized that 
“something wasn’t operating right in the head,” and 
hers was a perceptual difficulty. 


Dreams of marriage were shattered by the sudden 
death of her fiancé. She plunged into her work, 
especially her music. Despite difficulties with re- 
membering the correct order of notes, and with 
distinguishing certain notes, Miss Norrie’s skill in 
music grew. 

When the king asked her to use her talents among 
the Danes of Slesvig who had been returned to the 
mother country by the plebicite following World War 
I, she started a new life. After working there for 
several years as a musician, she became interested in 
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the handicapped children of her town. In seeking 
help for them, she stumbled on to the clues that led 
her to an understanding of her own problem. 


symptoms of “‘wordblindness,” a condition 

first described in England. She suddenly 
realized that she had been born with an array of 
symptoms that were not unique with her, but were 
common to many non-readers. Within her own ex- 
perience she had already recognized them: directional 
confusion; reversals or inversions of letters, digits, and 
other symbols; spatial disorientation as related to 
symbols; and inability to visualize symbols from 
memory. 


QO. day she read a short article telling about 


Having recognized her problem, Miss Norrie sought 
help — but found none. Thrown back on her own 
resources, she started a seemingly impossible search 
for a method of teaching reading to wordblinds. 

Slowly out of her own experience of teaching herself, 
and out of the successes and failures with a small 
group of wordblind students in Slesvig, she was able 
to evolve a system by which “lazy” non-readers 
could be taught to read. 


The girl who was let out of school as a non-reader 
came back to Copenhagen as a mature woman who 
could teach primary children how to read when others 
had failed. Her warm friendliness, plus the patience 
that comes only from experience, pushed her pupils 
into achieving the seemingly impossible. 

Some 450 grade school pupils are studying at the 
Wordblind Institute founded by Miss Norrie, and 
she has had the satisfaction of seeing her methods 
applied to the private schools of Denmark.! Last 
fall she helped open a school for adolescent word- 
blinds in suburban Copenhagen. This school, accord- 
ing to the director, Lis Brunberg Christensen, will 
help all who can to overcome their handicap, and will 
aid the others in living with their problem. 

Since her retirement from active work at the 
Institute, Miss Norrie has been active in research 
relating to wordblindness with Dr. Knud Hermann, 
and others. 

She has also devoted herself to working with word- 
blind prisoners in the national prison. Despite her 
years and poor health, she is still full of contagious 
enthusiasm for helping those who have need of her. 
Her unpretentious home on a quiet side street is 
immediately opened to anyone who is interested in 


helping handicapped children. 


1The state schools do not recognize a method produced by a 
self-taught person. 


Like creative idealists everywhere, Miss Norrie 
has experienced her share of detractors and un- 
creative imitators. In a country addicted to judging 
everyone by the ‘“‘examinations” he has passed, Miss 
Norrie has sometimes had to suffer the barbs of out- 
raged professionalism, since she is “‘self-taught.” 

These minor irritations have served only to sharpen 
her wit and add to her zest for continued effort, and 
within the past few years a steady stream of educators 
and scientists from other countries have been searching 
her out. She meets them all with friendliness and en- 
couragement. 


She has never forgotten the “lazy” girl who walked 


out of a school as a non-reader, and for all such girls 
and boys she has an abiding concern. 





Miss Norrie tells the story of her struggles in a letter 
She wrote recently to Dr. Fohn W. Tietz. It was not 
written for publication, but it is being published here 
because it reveals the difficulties Miss Norrie went 
through in establishing her work with wordblinds. 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Nov. 1, 1958 


Dr. John W. Tietz 


160 Cabrini Boulevard 
New York 33, N. Y. 


Dear Dr. Tietz: 


Now I have been home for a little while after more 
than eleven weeks of illness, and so I’ll try to answer 
your letter, though I am not yet quite well. But first 
of all I have to tell you that I must give up the hope 
of a trip to the USA for a long time. The doctors 
here say that I have to be quite well for a whole year 
before I should go so far away. 


I have told you that I am wordblind myself, but 
at the time I went to school nobody knew anything 
about wordblindness. We — the wordblinds — were 
altogether “‘stupid” or “‘lazy.”” I could not follow my 
school fellows, and therefore I left school at New 
Years, 1905, when I was only 15 years old. I was not 
able to read or write. 


My teachers found that I was lazy and my school 
fellows, and I myself, that I was stupid. In 1954 I 
met a “girl” from my class whom I had not seen for 
50 years. She did not recognize me, but as I told her 
my name, she answered: “Why, it is indeed! So you 
amounted to something after all!’ If I have trans- 
lated this nearly accurately you can see that it was 
not only Edith Norrie who thought that I was stupid! 


But how has it gone later on? — Yes, in January 
1936 I founded Ordblindeinstituttet (The Wordblind 
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Institute now in Copenhagen) and it is — as far as we 
know — the oldest institute for wordblinds in the 
world. And in September 1942 I acted as examiner ex 
auditorio for Dr. Skydgaard’s doctor’s thesis at the 
University here in Copenhagen. Afterwards I was 
praised by the professors in the University. I never 
thought that I should have such an adventure in my 
life. But, you know that my land is the same that 
bred Hans Christian Andersen with all his fairy-tales 
and adventures. .. . 


In May-June 1906, I went over to London to 
complete my special training in three weeks at Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s Calisthenics Institute, and from Oc- 
tober 1906 I had many pupils in calisthenics for the 
next three years. 

In 1910 I was engaged and had to write my fiancé in 
Jutland, and in that way I taught myself with great 
effort to spell and write so that I need not be ashamed 
of myself. My fiancé died later on before we could be 
married. 


My father (a well known opthalmologist and dr. 
med. h. c. at the University in Copenhagen), who 
was very musical, loved my singing and gradualiy I 
left my calisthenics and went over to my music. In 
October 1913 I made my debut as a singer in my first 
concert in Copenhagen. 


After the First World War, as you know, we got 
North Slesvig back as a part of Denmark, and King 
Christian X wanted me to work with my music among 
the people there. I moved over to Haderslev in 
Jutland in August 1921 and worked as a music 
teacher and concert singer until I returned to Copen- 
hagen in 1939. 

In 1935 I studied the curing of speech defects at the 
National Institute for Speech Defects. Not until then 
had I heard anything about aphasia, alexia, or 
agraphia, but I discussed the problem with my father. 
Then I understood my own educational troubles, and 
I realized that I had dyslexia inherited from my 
mother and her family. 

When I came back to Haderslev in 1936 with my 
fine diplomas from the Institute for Speech Defects 
and from the National Medical Association, I very 
quickly observed that we had a great many word- 
blinds in Slesvig. I was surprised by this fact, but 
now I believe that wordblindness is a hereditary type 
of Gerstmann’s syndrome, and I know that the 
Danish families inter-married among themselves in 
the years they belonged to Germany from 1864 to 
1920. This is why I found so many wordblinds in 
Haderslev. 


Here in Denmark we have a law-court which 
managed the Invalid’s Foundation. This Foundation 
financed the treatment for pupils with speech defects, 


and they also paid for the wordblinds under my care. 
But after three years they wrote to me that the man 
who had qualified me as an authorized speech teacher 
had told them that I was a self-taught person, and 
that they could no longer refer pupils to me as a 
qualified therapist. The wordblinds had to be cured 
at his Institute for Speech Defects. 


It is right I am “self-taught” as regards word- 
blindness, because my teacher — the director — did 
not know anything about that condition. After that 
the Foundation would not pay for the wordblind 
pupils under my care. 


It was necessary for me to earn enough to live, 
because I am without private means, but I had given 
my piano pupils to one of my most competent pupils, 
and therefore I could not remain in Haderslev. I 
moved back to Copenhagen in July 1939. 


I had once more to begin from the bottom — and I 
was 50 years old! 


In Haderslev I had had a little “Morris Eight” 
(“Norrie’s Morris” they had calledthe car). I sold it 
for 3,800 Danish Kroner (at that time about $700), 
and that is all I had to go on with in my work for my 
fellow-sufferers as I began in Copenhagen. 


September 1, 1939 — the day the last war began — 
I started my teaching in Copenhagen, but I had only 
one very small school room in my apartment. Later 
in the year I moved to another flat where I could get 
two school rooms. 


I got some teachers to whom I gave the necessary 
special training, so the two class rooms were soon not 
enough. Again I was forced to move, and got four 
class rooms and a little room for my own office and 
one for the clerk. 


From the time I got home to Copenhagen the 
parents or the wordblinds themselves had to pay 
for their training — but children of poor parents were 
taught free of charge. I got between 100 and 2000 
Danish Kroner from four different foundations yearly 
— but in reality I myself paid for the rest of the poor 
pupils. 

In 1943 some parents started Landsforeningen for 
Ordblindesagen i Danmark (the National Association 
for Wordblind Matters in Denmark) and they tried 
to procure money for the Institute. At last the 
Association took over the Institute in 1948 for a very 
little sum of money (but now I have — or perhaps, 
therefore I have a very good pension after Danish 
proportion). 

Four years ago I retired from the Institute and after 
that I have worked very much with Dr. Hermann, who 
has been psychiatric-neurological adviser at the 
Institute for the past decade. I have only a few 
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pupils yet, and only at the Psykopatanstalt (insti- 
tution for criminal psychopaths). We have great 
success in this work, and it is very interesting. 

Of course I have got some teaching materials 
throughout all these years, but I use only a very few 
different things. First of all, I have “Edith Norrie’s 
Original Composing Case for Wordblind and Normal 
Readers.” 

Here in Denmark they are printed for the Danish 
and the English languages, and in Norway for the 
Norwegian language. But I have changed it for 
Swedish, French, and German. 

In the Case each letter has its own room, but they 
are not placed in alphabetical order. They “live” in 
three connected houses. In number one the labial 
consonants are living; in number two the consonants 
on the tip of the tongue and in number three the 
consonants on the back of the tongue. 

In front of the houses we have a garden with five 
red flowers (the vowels: a-e-i-o-u). The vowels are 
printed with red colour. The consonants which are 
voiced are printed with green colour. The “y” shall 
now be printed with green colour because you have it 
as a consonant in English. In Danish it can only bea 
vowel. 

I have enough letters in the Case so that we can 
put a whole sentence on the table at once, and there 
the teacher can correct it before the pupil has to copy 
it into his notebook. 

At the time I left the Institute we had more than 
300 pupils. Now they have about 450 pupils at the 
Institute and its new school for pupils between 14 and 
19 years. 


For all pupils of limited means and for all severe 
cases of wordblindness, the Ministry of Social Affairs 
pays the educational costs but for all other pupils the 
parents or the pupils themselves pay. 

In 1948 Dr. Hermann became the psychiatric- 
neurological consultant at the Institute, and we began 
our scientific research program. Unfortunately I must 
soon end my work with this, because I must “retire 
on account of age”’ since I shall be 70 next April. 

Couldn’t you get over to Copenhagen? You could 
look at my training in the prison, and we could have 
a meeting with Dr. Hermann, Dr. Skydsgaard, and 
Mr. Maruyama — if he could come over from Sweden. 

Do you know Dr. J. Roswell Gallagher, Chief, The 
Adolescent Unit, Children’s Medical Center, 300 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass.? Or Mrs. 
Sally B. Childs, 10 W. 9th St., New York 11, N. Y.? 
They have both seen my individual teaching method, 
and they can tell you what they think about it. 

I hope you will understand the most of this letter. 
It has been real “work” because I have had no help. 
And I hope too, that you will write again if there 
should be anything more you want to know about 
the Wordblind Institute and my education. 

On Monday I will send you an article Dr. Hermann 


and I have written in Psychiatria et Neurologia in 
July 1958. 


With Kind regards, 
Sincerely, 


Edith Norrie 


PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLtetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 


Please make checks pay- 


able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 
If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttriin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 








HISTORY POSITION SOUGHT 


Male teacher with seven (7) years experience (five in 
co-educational day school) seeks to teach in junior or 
senior high school. B.S. degree, two summers completed 
toward Master of Art in administration and history. 
Varsity tennis. Available September, 1959. 


Box 1800-A 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Write to: 














SCHOOL POSITION WANTED 
Young, family man with experience in testing, 
guidance, fundraising, public relations, admissions, 
alumni relations as well as public and independent 
school teaching, desires administrative position in an 
independent school where he is likely to encounter chal- 
lenge and opportunity. 
Write to: Box 1717-A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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FACULTY OPENINGS 
Major teaching positions in newly reorganized Mid- 
western boys’ day and boarding school. Grades 4-12. 
Family and individual housing on campus. TIAA, 
social security, Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Attractive salary 
schedule. 
Graduate schools nearby. 
Write to: James B. Draper 
Bowdoin AB 
Pennsylvania MA 
Frederic B. Withington 
Harvard AB 
Middlebury MA 
MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 
Chicago 43, Illinois 


or 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION WANTED 
Assistant to Headmaster, boys’ boarding, would like to 
relocate in the East as either assistant headmaster or 
teaching principal, possibly head of a small school. 
Write to: Box No. 1234-A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


























WANTED — MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 
FOR A SCHOOL IN ATHENS 


Athens College, Athens, Greece, needs well-qualified 
mathematics teachers. Work will include the teaching of 
algebra and plane geometry, supervisory duties in the 
boarding department, as well as assistance with extra- 
curricular activities. Students will be boys from 11 to 13 
years of age. 

A single man who can live in the boarding department 
and undertake supervisory duties is needed. He must 
have at least a B.A. and several years of successful teaching 
experience. 


Miss S. Elizabeth Ralston 

Teacher Placement Secretary 

Near East College Association, Inc. 
Room 521, 40 Worth Street 

New York 13, New York 


Write to: 


TEACHER-COACH WANTED 

The Country School will have an opening for a male 
teacher-coach in September, 1959. Candidates should be 
qualified to teach in seventh and eighth grades one of the 
following, in addition to coaching boys’ athletics (ages 
10-14): Mathematics, History, or French. Future ad- 
ministrative opportunities possible. 

Write to: Mrs. Lewis N. Startt, Headmistress 

The Country School, Inc. 
Box 496 
Easton, Md. 

















TEACHER OF HISTORY WANTED 

Large co-educational private high school in New 
York City has a vacancy, starting in September, 1959, for 
a teacher of history. Must have secondary school experi- 
ence. Excellent salary, insurance benefits and pension 
plan. Write, giving full details on education and exper- 
ience, to Box 1111-A, Secondary Education Board, 186 
Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


























WANTED — TEACHING POSITION 
IN LANGUAGES 


French, German, Italian, Latin, and Spanish by 
Hungarian Lawyer fluentin English. 1951 LLD. Budapest 
University. Married, no children. Wife qualified to 
teach drawing and painting. Recent immigrant to U.S.A. 
January 1959. After escape from Hungary, taught in 
France. References and autobiography furnished on 
request. 


Write to: Dr. Tibor Barteky 


54 Commonwealth Ave. 
West Concord, Mass. 








FACULTY OPENING 
Established New England girls’ school, college pre- 
paratory, top salary scale, expanding enrollment, city 
location, is looking for: 
1. French teacher, College Board experience, starting 
salary $4500-$6500, plus living. 
2. History, experience desirable but not necessary, 
starting salary $3500-$6000, plus living. 
3. Physical education, experience desirable but not 
necessary, starting salary $3500-$6000, plus living. 
Dormitory duty very light. T.I.A.A. pension and 
Social Security. 
Box 1359-A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


Write to: 




















POSITION SOUGHT 


Experienced in all phases of camping as a former 
assistant to the Director, and for a number of years hiking 
counsellor, trip master, and riding instructor, I would like 
a challenging, responsible position. Preferably, boys’, 
New England. 


Write to: Box No. 1105-A 
Secondary Education Board 


186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 























FRENCH TEACHER AVAILABLE 


Young man, M.A. University of Colorado, 1959; 
training in electronic sound equipment; experience teaching 
college French, oral methods. Prefers day school, western 
states. 


Box 1092-A 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass, 


Write to: 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
Top midwestern independent school is now interview- 
ing candidates to fill English, French, and girls’ physical 
education teaching positions for the 1959-60 school year. 
Write to: Box 1660-A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 











NEW POSITION WANTED 
Male Latin and English teacher, M.A., desires change. 
Background includes some history, athletics, speech, and 
journalism. Eleven years’ experience includes eight as 
head of boarding department in a day and boarding school. 
Dormitory preferred. Excellent references. 
Write to: Box 1515-A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 





RESIDENT DEAN FOR 1960-1961 
New England college preparatory girls’ school, board- 
ing and day, city location, is looking for a resident dean 
with administrative experience for 1960-1961. This is a 
responsible position with both academic and social duties, 
salary $7000, plus living. T.I.A.A. pension, Social 
Security. 
Write to: Box 1444-A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 











SCIENCE TEACHER WANTED 
Outstanding independent boys’ boarding school in 
California has opening for teacher of Chemistry and 
General Science in September 1959. Family accommo- 
dation provided in attractive locality. 
Write to: Box 181-A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 























SUMMER POSITION AVAILABLE 
Well established summer school seeks the services of 

an experienced independent school teacher, elementary 
and/or secondary, for its 1959 summer school session in 
one of the following areas: 

English and/or reading 

Mathematics and/or science 

Athletics and/or waterfront 


Write to: Box 845-N 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 

















NEW SCHOOL SEEKS PRINCIPAL 
Needed: experienced elementary school educator to 
be principal and second grade teacher for new private 
coeducational country day school, opening in fall of 1959, 
in Wayzata, Minnesota. School initially will include 
kindergarten, first, second grades and will emphasize 
small classes, high standards of achievement. 
Write to: Dr. Thomas J. Morison 
25 Bushaway Road 
Wayzata, Minnesota 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Boarding school two hours from New York City, 
essentially tutorial program, desires services of man of 
demonstrated strength in teaching and administrative or 
supervisory work. Minimum ten years experience. 
Particular subject field of less importance than personality, 
tact, interest in boys, and knowledge of testing and 
guidance. Advanced degree in education desirable. 
Salary $7,000.00 and up plus maintenance. Distinct 
opportunity for professional advancement. Apply in 
writing for personal interview. 

Write to: Box 25-A 

Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 














MALE ELEMENTARY TEACHER AVAILABLE 
Nine years’ experience, B.S.Ed., combined with other 
duties, Transportation, Maintenance Supervisor, Physical 
Education, and personnel management. Interested in a 
position that will lead to administrative position. 
Write to: Box 30-A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 









































HEADMASTER WANTED 
New York City co-educational day school seeks 
qualified administrator as Assistant Headmaster and 
Guidance Director to work with retiring head of school 
and assume headmastership February 1, 1960. Advanced 
degree in educational administration and English teaching 
background desirable. Married man with minimum of 
ten years’ private school experience essential. Salary 
$8-9000 tostart. Send full résumé with recent photograph. 
Write to: Box 95-A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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MUCH TO DO ABOUT SOMETHING 


HE scientific and technological advances of 
Russia in the past year have given a notable 
stimulus to a thorough inventory of the 

nation’s resources, both material and human. What 
the inventory suggests about the inadequacy of our 
schools is not really news. It is hoped that after the 
shock of our changing position in world affairs is 
absorbed, this new look at the curriculum of secondary 
schools will be less frantic and more impassionate. 
It is also to be hoped that the immediate demands for 
increased emphasis on science and mathematics will 
not obscure the importance of other areas of the 
curriculum directly related to our position in world 
affairs. I refer in particular to the teaching of current 
affairs as part of the social studies program. 


History will probably record the decade following 
World War II as one of tumultuous and rapid change 
for Americans — a decade confronted with the over- 
whelming job of trying to understand and cope with 
new forces, new situations, new problems. Recent 
events have certainly confirmed this development. 
If we didn’t realize it before, we now know we have 
to adjust intelligently to a world of rapid change. 
We can hope, first of all, that the nation’s leaders will 
be able to understand this world since we know our 
survival depends to no small degree on their leader- 
ship. Realizing that these leaders were once students, 
we can as teachers turn to the challenge of orienting 
our students to the world they will have to cope with 
in the future. 


That students should be introduced to the complex 
issues of the day is hardly a controversial point. It 
certainly isn’t a new concept in education. Plato 
suggested that one way to prepare children for future 
citizenship was to make them “spectators of war.” 
He submitted that such a vivid experience was a 
necessary part of their education; he wanted them to 
become intimately acquainted with a problem they 
would eventually have to face. He thought all 
Athenians should share in political virtue and for him 
such virtue “proceeded only by way of justice and 
wisdom,” a wisdom growing out of knowledge and 
experience! 





Mr. Warren is a member of the faculty of Indian Springs 
School, Helena, Alabama. 


By Ricuarp L. Warren 


Only in the past few decades, though, has there 
been any concerted effort to introduce into the social 
studies curriculum a study of current affairs. Today 
there is, of course, considerable divergence among 
schools and teachers in the approach to the teaching 
of current affairs. In many schools, particularly large 
public schools, the whole area of study has been 
formalized into a course usually entitled “Problems of 
Democracy.” However, in most schools the study of 
current affairs depends solely on the interest and 
initiative of individual teachers. Within the frame- 
work of a course in history, therefore, the study of 
current affairs may be a cursory, mechanical arrange- 
ment — an hour set aside each week during which 
students wade through reports gleaned at the last 
minute from a local newspaper. Or such a study may 
turn out to be a challenging, provocative experience 
if it has depth and is woven into the fabric of history 
itself, 


theirs is the curriculum area most directly 

responsible for developing enlightened citizen- 
ship. They will admit that their subject matter is the 
logical testing ground for those traits of mind and 
character which are necessary to cope with the issues 
of the day. They know full well that solutions to such 
issues rest upon leaders who can be tough-minded 
and critical — who can be objective and cut through 
the welter of camouflages which often obscure the 
best possible solution to a problem. Social studies 
teachers know that training for such leadership should 
be an important objective of their program; yet there 
is every indication that too many teachers do not 
come to grips with this responsibility. 


Sci studies teachers will generally agree that 


One might argue that it is presumptuous to devote 
classroom time to current affairs since the issues of 
today may not be those of tomorrow. Furthermore, 
it is pointed out, history provides a multitude of 
issues to study with the advantage that time and 
perspective allow a clearer understanding of their 
nature andimportance. The validity of this argument 
can not be denied, but the changes of today are 
engulfing us so rapidly we must seek some under- 
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standing of what the future holds for us — what the 
issues are and are becoming. 


For some teachers, particularly those in private 
schools, there is presented a real conflict between the 
desire to devote time to the study of current affairs 
and the feeling that any sacrifice of subject matter 
will decrease the integrity of the course being taught. 
Thoroughness is a commendable virtue. Since the 
textbook is the main teaching instrument in most 
courses in history, the teacher who believes in a 
thoroughly taught subject may find that mastery of 
the textbook leaves time for little else. 


Competition for admission to college is a factor 
which has an indirect but probably very real influence 
on the time a teacher chooses to devote to the study 
of current affairs. Since entrance examinations play 
an important part in the selection of students, no 
teacher wants to feel that anything he has done in 
his course will hurt the chances of a student’s being 
admitted to the college of his choice. Because the 
social studies section of such entrance examinations 
is limited almost completely to history that has been 
confirmed rather than history in the making, a 
teacher can find ample justification for limiting a 
course to the textbook. 


To suggest that social studies teachers should give 
more time to the study of current affairs is to run the 
danger of advocating a watered-down course in a 
particular subject. It is true that increased demands 
are being made on the history teacher to give proper 
attention to certain areas of study whose exploration 
would certainly help explain history. Anthropology, 
economics, political science, sociology, and even 
psychology are disciplines which could be utilized to 
clarify the typical textbook recitation of history. As 
these disciplines become more refined and as the very 
fertile field of historical research continues to uncover 
more history to teach, the secondary school history 
teacher is often in a dilemma as to where to draw the 
line. The point to be made is simply that he should 
not draw such a restrictive line that he denies himself 
the opportunity to contribute to his students’ expand- 
ing awareness of the world in which they will soon find 
themselves. 


XPOSING students to the magnitude and com- 
plexity of current affairs has many potential 
benefits for their personal growth. Knowledge 

of such problems can in itself create an awareness that 
life holds no pat answers for the many problems in 
which man is involved. At the secondary level there 
is a tendency for students to hold to a rather idealistic 


interpretation of life and to believe that their problems 
admit of rather simple solutions. The need, therefore, 
to offer students a realistic understanding of life’s 
demands is an impelling obligation pressing upon 
teachers for fulfillment. 


A careful study of the human factors involved in 
current affairs can provide a vivid revelation of the 
complexities of human behavior. As such a study 
progresses, a teacher will discover many opportunities 
to stimulate students to consider the complexities of 
their own behavior — a development which could be 
the most important outcome of the course. Certainly 
there are many factors which can make such a study 
interesting. In the first place, parents or acquaint- 
ances may be involved in the issues of the day. At 
the same time communication media are today 
thoroughly exposing the raw elements of human 
behavior with an immediacy and an impact that a 
textbook can not equal. A teacher has only to draw 
from a variety of newspapers, periodicals, and films 
to accumulate a rather impressive documented study 
of man in the process of attempting to extract from 
life the fruits to which he lays claim. The basic 
conflicts over the proper distribution of the wealth 
of the nation, the selection of facts to fit a particular 
viewpoint, the rationalizations and excuses to protect 
the self, the emotional appeals which hide the real 
issues — these and others are the facts of the day 
which delineate a realistic picture of man and which, 
at the same time, provide the contrast which makes 
possible a knowledge and appreciation of man’s more 
elevating performances. 


TUDENTS would do well, then, to see the issues of 
S the day in a realistic perspective. Teachers in 

private schools have a special obligation to 
provide for such an experience. In the first place, 
there is a certain homogeneous characteristic to the 
student body of a private school. With some ex- 
ceptions students in private schools come from homes 
which have provided adequately for them and, indeed, 
may oftentimes have provided too much. They have 
come to expect certain things from life and to be 
rather convinced that the comfortable life they are 
leading will not be appreciably upset in the future. 
Because of their background the average student in the 
private school has had little contact with groups or 
segments of the population whose economic and 
political needs and interests are somewhat different. 
Since honest, forthright controversy is common to a 
healthy democracy, the student should be made to 
consider seriously the fact that he can expect conflict 
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in life over matters which he feels admit of only one 
solution. 


Finally, there is a very practical and rather obvious 
reason for teaching current affairs in private schools. 
A study of the biographies of alumni of private schools 
indicates that a large number of them rise to positions 
of tremendous responsibility in the economic, political, 
and cultural life of the nation. In such positions they 
can not afford to approach their responsibilities with a 
narrow, parochial attitude. They must sense the 
elusiveness of truth and understand that no particular 
group or segment of our population necessarily has a 
corner on the best solutions to many of our problems. 


Teachers should cherish for their students political 
virtue; that is, a concern for justice and the wisdom 
to cope with a changing world. Social studies teachers, 
then, have much to do about something important. 


OUR SCHOOLS AND 








1959 JUNIOR AND SENIOR BOOKLISTS READY 


Sample copies of the new Booklists of current publica- 
tions in many fields have been mailed to all member 
schools and orders are being filled. Please see that these 
Lists are brought to the attention of the various depart- 
ments of your school (English, Social Studies, Science, 
Art, Religion, Library). 

The Lists are expressly designed to be used by the 
boys and girls in independent schools. Brief critical 
reviews describe each book. Use the Lists with your own 
summer reading lists. Make sure that your librarian has 
a copy of each for reference. 


The Senior List, which includes the books that re- 
ceived the SEB’s annual awards, as “the ten best adult 
books of 1958 for the pre-college reader,” is meant for 
grades 9-12. The Junior List is meant for grades 1-9. 

Price to members: 40c per copy postpaid. 

Price to non-members: 50c per copy postpaid. 




















THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Kennetu C. Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


ANNUAL ALUMNI GIVING: THE MEASURE 
OF SELF-HELP 


encouragement to schools and school men 

everywhere is the “Survey of Annual Giving 
and Alumni Support, 1957-1958” recently issued by 
the American Alumni Council. Buried deep in the 
detailed reports of 610 colleges, universities, junior 
colleges, and schools, showing more than half a billion 
dollars of total giving in the past academic year, there 
are statistics for 120 schools — almost one-fifth of the 
institutions reporting their results. It is understand- 
able that these 120 schools can not report receiving 
one-fifth of the half-billion dollar total. However, the 


A publication of great usefulness and hearty 





William F. Cox, Secretary of the Academy, The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., has long been active in fund raising 
and public relations work. He is a member of the SEB’s Public 
Relations Committee and is the Representative for Secondary 
Schools for District 1 of the American Alumni Council. 


By WituraM J. Cox 


detailed results show a stimulating and vigorous 
record of the energetic steps these institutions are 
taking to help themselves. 


The front cover of this new publication! contains a 
significant quotation by the late Gordon K. Chalmers, 
former president of Kenyon College: 

“The very rock on which all other 
giving must rest is alumni giving. Gifts 
from outside the family depend largely 
— sometimes wholly — on the degree of 
alumni support.” 


The Annual Fund Survey shows without question 
that schools of all kinds — boys’, girls’, coeducational, 





1Available from The American Alumni Council, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. at one dollar 
each. 
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military, and boarding and day schools — are pro- 
viding a bright example of the responsiveness with 
which alumni and alumnae are contributing to their 
needs and objectives. Of the total amount contributed 
to higher education — $529 million— at the 478 
colleges and universities reporting, less than one- 
fourth of it was contributed by alumni. Of the total 
amount given to 120 independent schools reporting — 
$22 million — more than half of it was contributed by 
alumni. 


The energy and generosity of parents in respect to 
independent schools was even more remarkable: of 
the total amount given to the colleges and universities 
reporting, only 1.3 per cent was contributed by 
parents; of the total amount reported by independent 
schools, 21.4 per cent was contributed by parents. 


No trustee, principal, or headmistress need with- 
draw in embarrassment from any discussion about the 
efforts all educational institutions are taking to help 
themselves. If sources of potential support “outside 
the family,” — the foundations and the business and 
industrial community — need any evidence of the 
efforts being made by schools everywhere to help 
themselves, the Annual Fund Survey will help to 
provide a very persuasive record. 


As recently as 1956, only 33 schools reported 
results of their annual giving and alumni support to 
the American Alumni Council. In the Survey just 
published, the cooperation of the National Council of 
Independent Schools and the American Alumni 
Council Fund director resulted in increasing that 
number four-fold. Of the 120 independent schools 
reporting, more than half of them responded that 
their alumni/alumnae funds had been established in 
the current decade. The age of the fund and the 
momentum of experience are not necessarily essential 
ingredients for success. Thacher School in California, 
which established its annual alumni fund in 1951, 
received the $1,000 award given by the United States 
Steel Foundation in its Alumni Giving Incentive 
Awards Program. The criteria included not only the 
percentage of participation and the improvement over 
previous years, but also “additional evidence of a 
deliberate effort to broaden the base of support.” 


HE average percentage of alumni contributing 
to all independent school funds, 25.4 per cent, 
is above the average for all institutions of 

higher learning, and is exceeded only by the per- 
centages for the separate divisions of men’s colleges 
(31.5%) and women’s colleges (37.2%). Ten of the 
independent school funds were supported by more 








THE 34TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE SEB 

The 33rd Annual Conference is over. Now plans for 
the 34th Annual Conference will be made. As a matter of 
fact, the program will be put in final form in June. Sug- 
gestions, therefore, should reach the SEB office before the 
end of May. 

The dates will be March 4 and 5, 1960; the place 
again will be the Statler Hilton in New York City. Make 
a note on your calendar! 




















than 50 per cent of the alumni and alumnae solicited. 
This is a higher ratio of percentage success than all 
other groups in the survey except the wormen’s colleges. 
Belmont Hill School and Deerfield Academy were 
among the top ten of the entire roster of 610 insti- 
tutions in the percentage of effectiveness of their fund 
solicitation. 


If some of the schools have been engaged in annual 
giving programs for only a few recent years, others 
compare favorably with the very oldest of the annual 
funds. Eight schools are listed among the oldest 25 
funds reporting to the 1957-1958 Survey, and two of 
these are in the oldest four. 


There are always dangers and superficialities in 
analyzing statistics too much. However, there is one 
final and significant comparison between the support 
given to schools and to colleges by their graduates: — 
the $129 million of alumni giving to 478 institutions of 
higher learning represents an average gift of $17.60 
per alumnus; the $12 million contributed to 120 
independent schools represents a gift of $38.50 per 
alumnus. Although it is not possible to say that the 
schools are being supported by their alumni /wice as 
effectively as the colleges, it is nonetheless a bright 
and encouraging record of support and confidence. 


The Chairman of the Secondary Education Board 
recently reported to the annual meeting that the 
total gain in the capital assets — plant and endow- 
ment funds — of the member schools in the past ten 
years had been substantially in excess of one-quarter 
of 4 billion dollars. With all the evidence available 
relative to the source of giving to independent schools, 
it is not difficult to understand that the overwhelming 
percentage of this awesome amount has been con- 
tributed by alumni and parents. 


The natural corollary to this discussion is the un- 
mistakable fact that schools everywhere are exerting 
strenuous efforts to help themselves. If alumni 
support is “the very rock on which all other giving 
must rest,” then it is time for corporate and insti- 
tutional sources of help “outside the family” to 
realize that independent schools have earned and 
merit all the help they can possibly be given. 
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MATCHING GIFTS PROGRAMS 


A feature of The Shield, winter issue, the alumni 
magazine of the New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall, N. Y., was an article commending the 
Chase Manhattan Bank Foundation for including the 
independent secondary school in its matching gift 
program. 


The article began: ‘““We are happy to report that 
another important business corporation, the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, has announced a program of 
financial aid to colleges, universities, and independent 
secondary schools, through its Chase Manhattan 
Bank Foundation.” 


The story went on to point out: “There are now 
some 56 corporations throughout the country which 
have the ‘corporate alumnus’ concept of matching 
gifts. Only a few of these, however, give the alumnus 
of independent secondary schools the opportunity to 
name a preparatory school to receive the matching 
gift. 


“Thus the forward step initiated by the Chase 
Manhattan Bank Foundation is to be highly com- 
mended. It means that one more important business 
agency has recognized the value of the independent 
secondary school in preparing potential leaders for the 
nation, and at the level where such preparation is of 
utmost importance, namely: in the formative years 
of pre-college education.” 


The Shield urged all NYMA alumni to (1) check 
their status as “corporate alumni”; (2) urge their 
organizations to include independent secondary 
schools in their educational support programs; and 
(3) naturally, to name NYMA in their annual giving 
under such a program. 


A recent letter from the office of the American 
Alumni Council, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C., indicates that the number of 
companies with educational support programs is 
continually changing, but members of the Council 
are kept informed through the AAC Digest. 


Those companies which match gifts to independent 
secondary schools are listed in the newsletters of the 
Council for Independent School Aid, Inc., 84 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. Robert P. Anderson is ex- 
ecutive director of CISA. (See his timely article: 
“Education Is No Charity” in THe INDEPENDENT 
Scuoot Buttetin, May 1958, pp. 11-12.) 


As we go to press, the following corporations include 
the independent school in their matching gift pro- 
grams: Pennsalt Chemical Company, Bank of New 
York, National Distillers Products Corp., the Chase 


Manhattan Bank, Warner Brothers Company, Smith, 
Kline and French Laboratories, Deering and Milliken 
Co., Inc. 








UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer Session in the Classics 
June 22 to August 15, 1959 


The Summer Session of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, will run from June 22 to August 
15. Tuition is $70 for Michigan residents and $155 for 
out-of-state students. Applications for admission should 
be addressed to the Director of the Summer Session, The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A list of the summer courses in the Classics follows: 
Class. Archeology 131, Italy and Sicily Before the Roman 

Conquest, 2 hours, Professor Hopkins. 

Class. Linguistics. 211, Pre-Latin Background of Latin and 
Italian, 2 hours, Professor Pulgram. 

Class. Linguistics. 235, Comparative Grammar of Greek 
and Latin, 2 hours, Professor Hoenigswald (U. of 
Pennsylvania). 

Greek 1, Elem. Greek, 4 hours, Professor Else. 

Greek 105, Intermed. Greek, 2 hours, Professor Pearl. 

Greek 164, The Greek Drama in English Trans., 2 hours, 

Professor Pearl. 
11, Intensive Latin, 4 hours, Mr. Dickerman. 
Latin 132, Rapid Comprehension of Latin, 
Professor Sweet. 
Latin 130, Teaching of Latin, 2 hours, Mrs. Seligson. 


Latin 135, Introd. Medieval Latin, 2 hours, Professor 
Dunlap. 


Latin 


2 hours, 


Latin 148, Roman Historians, 2 hours, Mrs. Seligson. 
Latin 210, Roman Comedy, 2 hours, Professor Copley. 


Latin 230, Problems in the Teaching of Latin, 2 hours, 
Professor Sweet. 























ELECTION RESULTS 


The Buttetin takes pleasure in announcing that Dr. 
John F. Gummere, Headmaster of The William Penn 
Charter School, Germantown, Pennsylvania, has been re- 
elected for a fifth and final term as Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the SEB. Elected as new Rep- 
resentatives-at-Large were: Alan Lake Chidsey, Head- 
master, St. John’s School, Houston, Texas, and Ruth 
Jenkins, Headmistress, The Annie Wright Seminary, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


Continuing members of the Executive Committee 
are: Treasurer, Hart Fessenden, Headmaster, The 
Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass.; Recording 
Secretary, James H. McK. Quinn, Headmaster, The 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa.; Representatives-at- 
Large: Wellington V. Grimes, Principal of Upper School 
Boys, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich., and Dr. Archibald M. Hart, Assistant 
Headmaster, Calvert School, Baltimore, Md. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun pE Q. Briccs, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


Joun G. Con_ey, 


NEW METHODS IN MODERN EDUCATION 


On Saturday, February 14, the trustees and faculty 
of Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., sponsored 
a symposium on New Methods in Modern Education, 
as one of several special events planned to celebrate 
the school’s sixtieth anniversary. Representatives 
from forty-three public, private, and parochial schools 
within a fifty-mile radius of Hackley attended. 


The program began with a morning session of which 
Frank R. Miller, Headmaster, was the chairman. 
Addresses were delivered by Alan R. Blackmer, Dean 
of Faculty, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., whose 
topic was ““New Departures in Arts and Science in the 
Independent Schools”; Harold Howe, II, Principal, 
Newton High School, Newton, Mass., speaking on 
“Audio-Visual Problems in Public Schools’; and 
Lester W. Nelson, Associate Program Director and 
Treasurer, Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
Ford Foundation, who provided a broad national 
summary, “Education U.S.A.: Trends and Methods, 
1959.” Mr. Nelson is a trustee of Hackley School. 


Three group meetings and a panel discussion 
constituted the afternoon program. At the group 
meetings the principal speakers of the morning session 
served as chairmen and led informal question-and- 
answer periods. They also composed a panel for the 
last event of the afternoon. Chairman of the panel 
was W. McNeil Lowry, Program Director, Humanities 
and the Arts, Ford Foundation. Mr. Lowry is 
president of the Hackley Fathers’ Association. 


A buffet luncheon and tea were served to the 
assemblage, which included several parents and 
friends of the school in addition to the aforementioned 
representatives from educational institutions. 


According to Mr. Blackmer, new methods in the 
independent school are exemplified in the trend toward 
interdepartmental courses; special summer school 
programs for the advanced student; advanced place- 
ment and honors courses in all departments; and 
experiments in the language curriculum. Most of 


Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


these trends are examples of the “experimentation” 
which is prevalent in today’s independent school. 


Mr. Howe, a well-known figure in public school 
administration, spoke about the pressure constantly 
imposed on both public and private institutions. The 
pressures cited were the vast increase in enrollment; 
constant comparison with educational methods in 
foreign countries; and a nationwide need for more and 
better qualified teachers. According to Mr. Howe’s 
statistics, in 1960 45% of students graduating with 
A.B. degrees will be needed in order to fill the teaching 
jobs which will then be open. 


Mr. Nelson, who is in constant touch with edu- 
cational developments throughout the country, said 
he is not so sure that there are new ideas in education, 
or that there is a trend to enlarge upon the old. Our 
main objective, he said, is to put good ideas into 
effective use in the face of the constant change of 
ideas. ‘The challenge which confronts us in education 
may be simply stated,” he added. ‘‘We are attempt- 
ing to educate people so that they will have longer 
spans of productive life at higher intellectual levels. 
We confront a huge mass of people, for 1/5 of all the 
people who have ever lived on this earth are alive 
today; and to teach those people properly and 
efficiently we must accept technology into the stream 
of education.” He mentioned that 523 public school 
systems throughout the United States are now using 
television regularly in teaching. 

In addition to the program outlined above, there 
was a stimulating exhibit of audio-visual materials, 
either in use or in experimental stages, which were 


pertinent to the topics under discussion during the 
symposium. 


THE MIDDLE SCHOOL PARTY PLAN 


More than ten years ago, at The Sidwell Friends 
School, Washington, D.C., parents, children, and 
faculty worked out together a program of social 
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activities for the boys and girls of the seventh and 


eighth grades. Although reviewed and reaffirmed 
annually by all three groups, the “Middle School 
Party Plan” in use today differs only slightly from 
the original 1948 version. Sympathetically but firmly 
administered by Middle School Principal Frank 
Barger, this unique guide for the social activities of 
twelve- and thirteen-year-olds has become a significant 
stabilizing influence for both child and parent during 
two crucial years when patterns of social behavior 
are characteristically — and sometimes dangerously 
— erratic. 


At Sidwell Friends, the idea of parents and school 
jointly sharing this responsibility developed out of 
parents’ requests for help with such problems as 
excessive numbers of private parties, inadequate 
chaperonage, encroachment on academic study time, 
“cliques,” superficial social standards, and so on 
through the well-known list of social pitfalls for the 
vulnerable adolescent. Approaching their challenge 
with some trepidation, the original planning com- 
mittee decided that “the successful party” — by both 
adult and youthful standards — is contingent on five 
ingredients: congenial company, planned activity, 
adequate chaperonage, ample facilities and space, and 
hearty refreshments. 


Predictably, a wide divergence of parental opinion 
centered around the degree of school guidance, if any, 
which would be desirable or effective in the real 
problem area — private party-giving in the homes. 
The mature, collective judgment of parents and 
school, borne out by experience, soon demonstrated 
that the most effective school parties alone cannot 
achieve the desired results without synchronization 
with home entertainment. Hence, the Party Plan — 
by common consent — provides guidance for enter- 
taining outside school auspices as well as for a school- 
sponsored series of informal dances interspersed with 
an occasional picnic, swimming or skating party. 


The Party Plan has long since ceased to be experi- 
mental at Sidwell Friends and, year by year, achieves 
greater validity in providing social activity suited to 
the needs of a// the children of the seventh and eighth 
grades. In effect, the plan encourages the less mature 
youngster to participate in social occasions and 
restrains the more mature from headlong flight into 
over-indulgence and inconsideration of others. Un- 
healthy “cliques” are kept at a minimum, and students 
approach the wider social life of the upper school with 
greater assurance and poise. 


Because of numerous requests from other schools, 
the Party Plan is printed below in its entirety: 





Parties under school auspices: 


1. There shall be six parties during the school year for all 
children of the seventh and eighth grades held either at the 
school or at some other place designated by the committee 
responsible for that party. 


Carpools are arranged on a geographical basis and may not 
be changed. There shall be only five children to a car. 
Each family will provide transportation to and from one 
school party per year. 

3. The total cost shall be $6.00 per student per school year. 
4. Parties will end promptly at 10:30 p.m. for the eighth grade 
and 10:00 p.m. for the seventh grade. 


Carpool drivers 
will then take their guests home. 


5. Since this plan needs complete cooperation, parents will 
insist that their children regard these parties as they would 
any accepted social function, not planning or accepting 
other engagements of a social nature on the evenings of the 
parties. Exceptions for pre-arranged dancing classes or 
similar activities are naturally left to parents’ discretion. 


Parties outside school auspices: 


1. FOR SEVENTH GRADE: The following groups are 
acceptable for individual entertaining: (a) Six Sidwell 
Friends students, including the host (all boys, all girls, or a 
combination but no more than six); (b) all members of one 
grade room; (c) all members of the entire grade; (d) all 
girls (or boys) of one grade room; (e) all girls (or boys) of 
the entire grade. 

FOR EIGHTH GRADE: The above rules apply except that 


the limit on the number of guests at small parties is ten, including 
the host. 


These limitations on number apply to all situations, including 
lunches, dinner parties, picnics, theater parties, informal after- 
noon gatherings, etc. 

2. At least one parent is to be present at all times when 


entertaining small groups at home, and not less than one 
adult to six children if the whole room is invited. 


3. Evening parties shall end at 10:30 p.m. for the eighth grade, 
and 10:00 for the seventh grade. 


Entertaining shall be kept as simple as possible. 

5. Entertaining must be on week-ends or holidays only. 

6. The host parents are responsible for making sure that the 
guests have transportation home. 


These rules do not apply during Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
spring and summer vacations. 


Whole-hearted family cooperation and virtually 
unanimous support of these simple guiding principles 
are the key to their success at Sidwell Friends. The 
orientation process, with both parents and students, 
is a continuing one from year to year. Since any 
infraction, intentional or otherwise, by any parent, 
places an unfair burden on all other parents, group 
pressure effectively operates to keep such infractions 
to a minimum. Needless to say, the Party Plan 
could never have achieved its current status had the 
school parties not been fun, which they invariably 
are, thanks largely to the deft and sure touch of Mr. 
Barger, the youngsters’ most popular emcee, disc 
jockey, official “‘bouncer.” 
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EVALUATION 


According to John H. Jones, headmaster of the 
Riverdale Country School, New York City, Perry 
Dunlap Smith, former headmaster of the North Shore 
Country Day School of Winnetka, Illinois, has just 
finished a ten-day visit at this Bronx independent 
school, which encompasses nursery school through 
the twelfth grade with its 650 students. The purpose 
of Mr. Smith’s visit fits into a plan for the evaluation 
of the philosophy, curriculum, and administration of 
the fifty-two year old college preparatory school. 
Mr. Smith’s evaluating was done through the eyes of 
an outside educator and administrator to assist a 
special faculty committee responsible for the self- 
evaluation. 


When completed, a more formal report of Mr. 
Smith’s findings will be presented to the Board of 
Trustees. This report along with the committee’s 
work coincides with the headmaster’s completion of 


his first ten years as administrator of the Riverdale 
School. 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP 


A full, four-year scholarship has just been estab- 
lished at Tilton School, Tilton, N. H., to be granted 
annually. In announcing the award, Headmaster 
Herbert B. Moore stated that any boy who is a 
candidate for the ninth grade may apply for the 
“Tilton Scholarship,” which will total $8,400 over a 
four year period. 


In the terms set by Tilton’s board of trustees, the 
recipient of the scholarship must be a boy “of out- 
standing character who shows evidence of leadership 
ability and has an inquiring mind capable of meeting 
high academic standards.” The award will be made in 
the spring by the Tilton admissions committee on the 
basis of 1) academic accomplishments, 2) recommen- 
dations of teachers, 3) special examination adminis- 
tered at Tilton, and 4) a personal interview with the 
admissions committee. 


By establishing the new scholarship, Tilton School 
hopes to make its program available to boys who, for 
financial reasons, have not been able to consider 
independent secondary school. Tilton already has 
many scholarship boys, who receive in excess of 
$10,000 worth of aid, but to this date no student has 
been awarded a full scholarship. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., is the 
first secondary school in the country to inaugurate a 


summer program of Russian studies as part of the 
regular summer session from July 6 to August 15, 
under the direction of Johannes van Straalen, Hist. 
Drs., University of Leiden. Because the school 
believes that an understanding of the USSR is 
essential to this country’s future and because the 
students who have a foundation for such under- 
standing will be needed for responsible positions, this 
program is open to a group of secondary school 
students whose intellectual capacity and enthusiasm 
equip them to undertake such a course of study. 


At the conclusion of the summer session on August 
15, a month’s trip to Russia will be available to 
members of the course, conducted by the director of 
the program, Mr. van Straalen. The trip will include 
twenty-three days in Russia (Leningrad, Kiev, Odessa, 
Yalta, Sochi, Toilisi, Kharkov, Moscow) and visits to 
Copenhagen, Helsinki, Warsaw, Prague, and Amster- 
dam. 


Students at the Russian seminar will take three 
courses, each course meeting an hour a day six days 
a week. The first course will be the study of the 
Russian language. In order that the students may 
quickly learn to speak and understand simple Russian, 
the language program will begin on an oral basis, 
using the techniques of the ultra-modern language 
laboratory. For those whose background in language 
permits, more advanced work will be offered. 


The second course is a survey of Russian history, 
from Kiev-Russia to the present, which will serve as 
the basis for understanding Russian society and its 
culture: literature, music, architecture, and painting. 
Special emphasis will be given to the political and 
economic developments of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Short stories and short novels of 19th-century authors 
such as Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Dostoevsky, and 
Tolstoy will be read in translation and supplemented 
by Russian films. 


The third course is entitled “Russia Today,” a 
study of contemporary Russian affairs: the structure 
of the Soviet government and the Communist Party; 
the economic system; Russia’s competition on the 
international market; foreign aid programs; Russia 
and the satellite countries; Russia and China. 


The visiting lecturers will be James H. Billington, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of Soviet History and 
Modern Russian Intellectual History, Harvard Uni- 
versity; George Barr Carson, Jr., Ph.D., director of 
the American Historical Association’s Service Center 
for teachers of history; Thomas T. Hammond, Ph.D., 
associate professor of Russian History and Foreign 
Relations, University of Virginia; Marvin I. Kalb, 
graduate of Russian Research Center, Hervard, 
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formerly press attaché at the American Embassy in 
Moscow, presently CBS expert on Russian affairs; 
Philip E. Mosely, Ph.D., professor of International 
Relations, Russian Institute, Columbia, 1946-1955; 
Albert Parry, Ph.D., professor of Russian Civilization 
and Language and chairman of the Department of 
Russian Studies, Colgate University. 





To Readers: 


It was interesting to read in the January issue of 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot BULLETIN the report by 
John Baldwin on the Senior Lecture Series at Mount 
Hermon, as we have for three or four years been 
engaged in a somewhat similar project in our 
English department at Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. 


The project got under way as a result of the sug- 
gestion that our seniors be given some experience in 
note-taking from lectures. Although most teachers do 
some lecturing in class, we felt that the classroom 
situation is rather too informal compared with that 
which exists in many college courses. Such classroom 
lecturing seldom extends over the entire class period, 
and in the classroom the teacher expects, and is 
usually receptive to, some interruption for questions, 
which frequently lead to discussion or further, un- 
planned explanation of some point not clearly under- 
stood. 


Our lectures are scheduled at irregular intervals 
throughout the year and are related with material 
studied in our senior English course. The students 
are held responsible for the lecture content, both in 
tests following the lecture (generally after the lapse 
of several weeks, or more, to encourage good note- 
taking) and on semester exams. Typical topics have 
been “The Greek Theater,” “Editorial Problems in 
Shakespeare Texts” (two lectures), “Understanding 
the Old Testament” (two lectures), “‘Milton’s Concept 
of Sin.” Some of these topics, as may be deduced 
from the titles, serve as an introduction to units in 
our English course or to tie together work we have 
been doing, while others cover material which ordi- 
narily we would not take up in the classroom. For 
the most part members of our English department 
have done the lecturing. We have rather consciously 
striven for a high degree of formality and good 
standards of scholarly presentation. 


Because we have scheduled lectures during the last 
hour of the evening study period and excused students 
from English classes on the days on which lectures 
are given, we have not encountered the resentment 
Mr. Baldwin speaks of a few boys feeling as a result 
of being deprived of precious free time. Rather we 


have found that most of our seniors regard lecture 
attendance as a class privilege conferring upon them 
mature status among underclassmen. 


We feel that to a reasonable extent we have realized 
at least the last four of the six objectives which Mr. 
Baldwin listed, and certainly not the least of the 
benefits has been the intellectual stimulation provided 
for those of us who have lectured. 

— Culver’s English Department. 





In the academic year 1951-52 Culver Military 
Academy instituted a program of some twenty lec- 
tures in a course called “Principles of American De- 
mocracy.” This course, required of all seniors, is 
designed to provide its students with the historical 
and philosophical understanding of the democratic 
idea necessary to strengthen and stabilize their 
emotional devotion to the American political tradition. 


The information is presented in six units by selected 
faculty members. At the conclusion of each unit 
outstanding figures from the field of government, 
business and education are brought in to lecture on 
some aspect of the subject matter just covered. 


This fall cadets were privileged to hear the following 
guest speakers, each of whom by his example and 
precept demonstrated the inherent desirable qualities 
in our form of government: John C. Broger, Deputy 
Director, Department of Defense, Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education, Wash., D.C.; Dr. 
Ethan A. H. Shepley, Chancellor of Washington 
University and well known public servant from St. 
Louis; Father Stanley Parry, Head of the Political 
Science Department, Notre Dame University. 


Scheduled for appearances during the second 
semester are: Mr. T. A. Ballatine, well-known 
businessman from Louisville, Kentucky; The Honor- 
able Henry M. Jackson, U. S. Senator; and Dr. John 
H. Furbay, Director, Air World Education. 





A committee of the faculty at the Friends’ Select 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently completed an 
intensive study of the school curriculum. Additional 
requirements for graduation are planned beginning 
next year. Language will be begun at a Lower 
School, four years of history will be required in 
addition to the mathematics courses, which were re- 
organized last year. Offerings in music and art have 
been expanded to include credit work for able students 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades. Much consider- 
ation has been given to the recommendations of the 
Conant report. 
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Friends’ Select School, recently received a certificate 
of merit for its English department from the National 
Association of Teachers of English. At the same time 
one of the seniors was selected as one of two winners 
in the Philadelphia area in the nationwide contest in 
English composition. 





A new activity has been added to the long list of 
activities available to students in Menlo School, 
Menlo Park, Calif. In sharp contrast with the other 
student activities, this is a required one on the part 
of the entire student body. Beginning this second 
semester, each student is required to participate in a 
reading program two days a week as one of his 
activities. 


John Colbaugh, Headmaster, and the faculty hope 
that through this reading program students will not 
only find their reading rate increasing but will also 
discover that reading can be a pleasure. The idea 
that wide reading will also improve College Board 
scores did not come about accidentally when the 
faculty was considering this proposed reading program. 





The history department of Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass., is experimenting this 
year with a program of master lectures in its American 
history course. A series of eight lectures given in the 
evening during the normal study period is scheduled to 
supplement and enrich the American history course. 
Each lecture is in place of one of the regularly sched- 
uled class meetings. 


The topics for this series have been chosen with 
consideration to special qualifications of individual 
teachers and are scheduled to coincide with and 
supplement the normal development of the course. 


The advantages of this experiment are, hopefully, to 
give students further training in the type of course 
they are likely to have in college, and to give each 
student the benefit of hearing lectures by different 
masters in the history and also other departments. 
This seems a wise deployment of teacher talents in 
that it enables all students in the course to benefit 
from a particular teacher’s special training. History 
department meetings follow each lecture to help pro- 
vide a more effective follow-up. Further discussion 
by the department members helps to anticipate 
questions that may appear in the next class sessions. 





The Secondary Education Board has been interested 
in the many privately printed or mimeographed text 


books and other classroom materials which teachers 
have produced in recent years and which might be 
available for purchase by their colleagues in other 
schools. 


One of these is How To Study, by Walter A. Preische, 
Ph.D., director of guidance at New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall on Hudson, N. Y., on sale since 
September, 1958, at the Cadet Store for seventy-five 
cents. The twenty-two page, mimeographed booklet 
has been the result of “‘Doc’s” course on “How To 
Study,” given each fall to the new cadets of NYMA. 
For a detailed outline of this course, see THE InDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BuLtetin, May 1957. 


Another “home-made” text is The Science of 
Metallurgy, by Peter G. Poetto, visiting instructor in 
this subject for advanced science students at NYMA; 
122 pp., 21 diagrams; Dec. 1958 (Ditto process). At 
the moment this is available only for the cadets of the 
New York Military Academy who are taking the 
course. (See THe Buttetin, May 1958, p. 20.) 





Russian and Japanese will be added to the foreign 
language curriculum at Punahou School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, next fall, according to language department 
chairman Siegfried Ramler. The school has made the 
additions to augment its regular offerings in French, 
German, Spanish, and Latin. 


Student programming for next year, which began 
in all four grades this winter, will determine the 
number of classes in the two new courses. 


Enrollment for both will be selective, with classes 
open only to students who are demonstrating superior 
achievement in a modern language currently studied. 
Both languages demand discipline and hard work. 


The majority of class places will be filled by next 
year’s juniors, with two years of study expected. 
Some seniors and sophomores are also expected to be 
enrolled. 


Mr. Ramler said that the “ability to speak, read 
and write Russian will doubtlessly be of considerable 
advantage to any young American.” Japanese, he 
added, is an asset to anyone interested in international 
relations and culture of the Orient. 





For those who plan a college course without labora- 
tory sciences, and to stimulate an interest in science, 
Shady Side Academy in Pittsburgh has added a 
physical science course to its existing curriculum, 
which included physics, chemistry, and biology. The 
new course provides work in geology, physics, and 
chemistry. A number of prominent Pittsburgh 
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scientists are helping in the development of the 
course, among them Dr. E. R. Eller, curator of 
invertebrate paleontology at Carnegie Museum, who 
has appeared before the class as a guest lecturer. 





The new M. I. T. physics program, now being 
given to all 11th graders taking the subject at The 
William Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa., 
is a well organized, completely new approach to 
physics, with the emphasis on the student doing his 
own thinking and constructing his own laboratory 
apparatus. Wilbert L. Braxton, recently appointed 
the first Pierre S. Du Pont Master of Science by the 
Overseers of Penn Charter as a result of the Longwood 
Foundation Grant of $300,000, is the head of the 
M. I. T. program. 


The new course teaches the students to think and 
feel like scientists. It streamlines the subject and 
puts the student as nearly as possible in step with his 
age of space and the atom. The course of study, as 
given today, is the result of many plans and much 
study by some of our country’s leading scientists. 
Dr. Walter C. Michels, chairman of Bryn Mawr 
College Physics Department, is actively head of the 
M. I. T. group in Philadelphia. 


In 1956, the Physical Science Study Committee 
was organized and included I. I. Rabi and Edward 
Purcell, noted scientists and Nobel prize winners. 
The National Science Foundation supplied the money, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology fur- 
nished the sponsorship and the chairman, Prof. 
Jerrold Zacharius. 


Textbooks, laboratory manuals, and the material 
for the construction of the laboratory apparatus are 
all provided by the M. I. T. program, which operates 
under a two-million dollar budget. This course is 
now being given in about 200 high schools throughout 
the country. It is hoped that it will lead more and 
more qualified students into the field of science, and 
toward many ultimate goals that will benefit all 
mankind. 


Mr. Braxton, who holds a B. S. degree from Guilford 
College, North Carolina, an M. S. degree from Haver- 
ford College, has done graduate work at Leland 
Stanford University. He is now attending class every 
Monday evening at Bryn Mawr College for a three- 
hour Seminar Directive Course for the M. I. T. 
program. Last year he was on a one-year’s leave of 
absence from his science teaching and was in Moscow 
at the invitation of the Soviet Youth Committee to 
attend an International Seminar on “The Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy.” This very unusual oppor- 


tunity came to him through the American Friends 
Service Committee, where Mr. Braxton had a one- 
year appointment as Director of School Affiliation 
Services. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Browne & Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass., 
was the host for the annual New England Debate 
Clinic held on January 16. The Clinic was attended 
by students from seventeen secondary schools, private 
and public, from the New England area. Three-man 
teams from each school competed in an impromptu 
speaking contest, won by Robert Nicolson of Belmont 
Hill School. The Clinic was also marked by a dis- 
cussion of the two major political parties, by Endicott 
Peabody and Christian A. Herter, Jr., and by a debate 
between teams representing Boston College and 
Boston University. 





Maumee Valley Country Day School in Maumee, 
Ohio, has an Investment Club, which was started in 
1955. Its purpose is to acquaint students with some 
of the ramifications of the complex business world. 
Discussions of the merits and demerits of stocks of 
corporations provide one way of starting to learn about 
security markets. However, members of the club are 
not content with mere discussions; they decided to 
form a mutual fund and to issue stock at $5.00 a 
share. The members of the club decide how the 
money is to be invested. Selections of securities are 
made on the basis of one vote for each share held. 
A two-thirds majority of all votes cast is required to 
buy or sell any stock. 


Money put into shares of this mutual fund will 
intensify the interest of all the members, and the 
school hopes that considerable knowledge will be 
acquired as a result of discussions, by following the 
course of investments, and experience in handling 
the money of this mutual fund. It believes that even 
such relatively small amounts of money will purchase 
a great deal of education. And there is always the 
chance that the individual will receive back at least 
part of his original fee — $5.00 a share. 





Menlo School, Menlo Park, Calif., is again sending 
a delegation of students to the Seventh Annual High 
School Model United Nations Conference to be held 
April 24 and 25 at the University of California. This 
activity is sponsored by the University of California 
in an effort to acquaint high school students with the 
workings, significance, and problems of the United 
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Nations. Approximately fifty Northern California 
secondary schools are expected to participate in this 
event. Delegates take part in the various committees 
which make up the U. N., such as the Security Council, 
Economic and Social Council, the Disarmament Com- 
mission, and the General Assembly. 





The Park School of Baltimore, Md., celebrated 
the 300th birthday of Henry Purcell, father of English 
opera, by three performances of his “Dido and 
Aeneas” on November 21, 22, and 23, 1958. 


Jack Ramey, director of music in the upper school, 
chose those dates specifically because of the contro- 
versy as to Purcell’s actual birthdate. Some author- 
ities think he was born in 1658, some in 1659. Thus 
Park was enabled to put on the first local celebration 
of the composer’s anniversary. 


The production was enhanced by spectacular 
lighting designed by some of the students, costumes 
designed and made by faculty and students, and 
dances choreographed by thesolo dancers. The hours 
of rehearsal time were justified by the results, seen in a 
production of unusual beauty and competence. 





Sixty students are presently members of the Science 
Club of St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., the 
newest and possibly the most enthusiastic organization 
on the Hilltop. Advised by Mr. Burnett, a Sixth 
Form executive board directs the club, formed to give 
boys in all classes the opportunity and incentive to 
explore scientific areas of particular interest to them. 
Now under way are projects in physics, astronomy, 
archaeology, biology, parapsychology, radio, and 
rocketry. 


Following the great scientific tradition of complete 
objectivity, S. N. Benjamin ’60 and Richard Benson 
’61 are engaging in studies interesting to almost any- 
body. A live boa constrictor lives blissfully under the 
supervision of Benjamin, who has dissected a rattle- 
snake’s head, is now preparing a snake’s skeleton, and 
is planning to continue with the internal anatomy of 
non-poisonous snakes. He must do this work inde- 
pendently, for college-level zoologies and several 
standard references give remarkably little information 
on the complete study of any one serpent. 


Benson, a day student, has constructed at home a 
414” reflecting telescope made partly from pieces he 
bought and partly from ones he made. The telescope’s 
mounting is equatorial, so that it rotates on the same 
axis as the earth. A partly completed observatory 
protects the telescope, which can attain a magnifi- 


cation of 270 diameters. Benson’s immediate objec- 
tives are to complete the observatory, now lacking a 
dome, and to finish designing an 8” reflector. He uses 
the present telescope almost every clear night, and is 
presently adapting it to photography by making a 
clock, which, when attached to the telescope, will 
counteract the earth’s motion. Thus, the telescope is 
always focussing on one part of the sky; by leaving 
the camera’s shutter open for a long period of time, 
Benson can make long exposures of the particular area. 





The darkroom at St. George’s School has been 
rebuilt and painted with a special dull black paint to 
reduce the reflection of light. New sink pipes, thirty- 
two cabinets, an enclosed electrical network to elimi- 
nate the danger of electrical shock, and new safelights 
all add to the room’s usefulness. Darkroom equip- 
ment presently consists of three enlargers, numerous 
developing tanks, a print washer, and an automatic 
ferro-type print dryer. 





The faculty and students of St. Hilda’s and St. 
Hugh’s School (New York City, N. Y.) participated 
in the Diocesan Schools Festival at the Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Divine on Sunday afternoon, 
February 8, 1959. The Festival of witness in recog- 
nition of the work being accomplished by the Episcopal 
schools was sponsored by the division of boarding 
and day schools of the Diocese of New York. Partici- 
pating schools included the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest Day School of Manhattan, Grace Church School 
of Manhattan, St. Hilda’s and St. Hugh’s School, St. 
Luke’s School of Manhattan, Trinity School of 
Manhattan, the Greer School of Millbrook, the 
Cathedral Choir School of Manhattan, the Malcolm 
Gordon School of Garrison-on-Hudson, St. Mary’s 
School of Peekskill, St. Peter’s School of Peekskill, St. 
Thomas Church Choir School of Manhattan, and 
Trinity-Pawling of Pawling. 


The administration heads of the twelve schools, 
together with the Rev. Canon J. Stuart Wetmore of 
the Diocesan Department of Christian Education, 
constitute the division of boarding and day schools of 
the Diocese of New York. The chairman, Robert H. 
Porter, headmaster of St. Thomas Church Choir 
School, greeted the parents, students, and faculties of 
the participating schools. This was the third annual 
service of witness. The last two services of this kind 
have been attended by over 1,000 parents and 
students. 


The lessons were read by students from Grace 
Church School and St. Hilda’s and St. Hugh’s School. 
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(These included Deuteronomy 6:1-8 and Galatians 
3:24-4:7.) The organ preludes were played by 
Clifford Clark of St. Luke’s Chapel, music director at 
St. Luke’s School; the organ postludes by Edward A. 
Wallace, associate organist, St. Thomas Church. The 
glee clubs of St. Mary’s School, Trinity School, 
Trinity-Pawling School, and the choir of the Cathedral 
Church sang the anthems. The sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. Walden Pell IJ, S.T.D., Headmaster 
Emeritus, St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del., 
who spoke on Christian Education. 


Following the service, faculty members of the 
participating schools were invited to tea at the Cathe- 
dral Choir School. 





At The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, 
D.C., the Spanish Club has introduced another form 
of cultural exchange — sharing its activities with area 
high schools by offering all-Spanish programs for 
assemblies or special occasions. The first such pro- 
gram was presented — all in Spanish — at Woodrow 
Wilson High School, where Sidwell Friends students 
performed Spanish dances, explained the activities of 
their club, showed slides of their two summers in 
Mexico, and discussed their experiences in that 
country. 


A talented innovator, the Club’s faculty advisor, 
Guillermina Medrano de Supervia, sponsors eight 
weeks of summer study in Mexico City for small 
groups of Friends students. In connection with 
Senora Supervia’s cultural exchange of Spanish- 
language students, three of last summer’s hosts in 
Mexico City spent their college vacations during 
January and February in Washington, D.C., in the 
homes of Sidwell Friends students. Carlos Fernandez 
(pre-medicine), Rafael Fernandez (engineering), and 
Manuel Munoz (physics) found that their English 
improved rapidly while they learned about the United 
States, observed Friends’ curriculum, and enjoyed 
many hours of sight-seeing in and around the capital 
city. 





Verde Valley School, Sedona, Ariz., took its 
annual three weeks trip to study the culture, social, 
and economic life of Mexico, during the last three 
weeks of February. This study of the way of life of 
another nation is part of the required curriculum for 
all students. Upon return, each student will put in a 
full day writing an analytic report on such assigned 


topics as: (1) “The culture of the people of Mexico 
differs in many respects from that characteristic of 
the people of the United States. Point out some of 
the marked differences; describe in some detail what 
you observed during your Mexican trip; and then 
relate it to the total cultural picture of Mexico.” 
(2) “Mexico is frequently said to be a land of con- 
trasts. Substantiate this statement by examples. 
How would you explain these contrasts?”; (3) “Into 
what classes would you subdivide Mexican population 
to describe it with reference to economy, race, religion, 
origin, political affiliation? Briefly describe each 
category you set up.” (4) “Give your impressions and 
observations concerning Mexican art as exemplified 
by folk art, architecture, and art of the great Mexican 
artists, in particular Rivera and Orozco.” (5) “‘De- 
spite their separation in both time and space, the 
various pre-Columbian religious centers of the Valley 
of Mexico have many general features in common. 
Discuss these similarities and their apparent causes.” 


Orientation meetings for the trip have taken place 
for many weeks. The thoroughness of preparation is 
indicated by the use of such films as ““Mexican Popular 
Arts,” “Hacienda Life in Old Mexico,” “Land of 
Mexico,” and “People of Mexico”; by such lectures 
as “Sociological and Economic Aspects of Mexico,” 
delivered by Prof. R. K. Bowman, of Arizona State 
University; ‘Mexican Religion and Art,” presented by 
Dr. John Martinez, of Arizona State University; 
“Lectures on Mexico” by Prof. John Tatschl and 
Bainbridge Bunting, of the University of New Mexico; 
and by faculty panels for student discussions, sup- 
ported by films and slides. 


The school proceeds in two motorized sections of 
trucks, bus, and station wagons, all equipped with 
water, cooking gear, food, and equipment for camping 
out along the route. All jobs are assigned to student 
crews with a student crew head, leaving the faculty 
the duties of driving, supervising, and guiding proj- 
ects. In Mexico, they break up into four sections, 
centering on investigations in San Luis Potosi, 
Patzcuaro, Taxco, and a roving trip on archaeology. 
The school will give a concert in San Luis Potosi, 
including ensembles, chorus, ballet, and individual 
solos, both voice and instrumental. Many of the 
students will live with Mexican families for four or 
five days — some 65 Mexican families have opened 
their doors to Verde Valley School students to reveal 
normal Mexican family life. As all students study 
Spanish, they are capable of participation. This 
whole tremendous and invaluable undertaking in 
intercultural study is, and has been, annually under 
the leadership of the Director of the School, Hamilton 
Warren. 
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BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


On February 5 a gathering of more than 350 
trustees, parents, and faculty of The Browne and 
Nichols School met in the school’s gymnasium at 
Gerry’s Landing, Cambridge, Mass., for the annual 
all-school dinner. The occasion was highlighted by 
the announcement of the Three-Quarter Century Fund 
drive which will undertake to reach a goal of $850,000 
tor new buildings and endowment for scholarships 
and faculty salaries. 


The headmaster, Edwin H. B. Pratt, spoke on the 
aims and philosophy of the school and of the formation 
of the fund through the interest of the trustees, 
alumni, parents, and friends of the school. Mr. 
Pratt also announced the appointment of John H. C. 
Sindall, for many years principal of the lower school, 
as director of development and alumni affairs. 


Principal address of the evening was given by 
Bradford Washburn, trustee and director of the 
Museum of Science. Horace Frost, treasurer of the 
school, reported on its present financial condition and 
referred to the growth and achievements of the last 
few years. 





The incorporation of the Denver Country Day 
School, Englewood, Colo., as a non-profit organ- 
ization was completed early in December, 1958. The 
founder and present headmaster, Andrews D. Black, 
will continue in this capacity under a board composed 
of eight trustees. 


The new corporate structure will enable the school 
to seek gifts and endowments from foundations, firms, 
and individuals, thus making possible increased enroll- 
ment, physical improvements of the plant and 
facilities, and enlarged services to the community. 
Shortly after incorporation of the school one Denver 
charitable foundation made a substantial unsolicited 
grant-in-aid to the school. 


Founded in 1953, the Denver Country Day School 
is a college preparatory school for boys in grades 
seven through twelve. The eighty-seven boys pre- 
sently enrolled pursue a course of study which stresses 
traditional training in English, history, mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages. 





The first two steps of the development program at 
Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa., begun 
last year, have now been completed. The new gym- 
nasium and locker room building was dedicated on 
October 14 and the newly equipped science labora- 
tories, lecture room and classroom were completed 


and in use on February 1. Efforts to obtain the 
balance of the funds necessary for the final step 
(additional classrooms for the elementary grades) are 
continuing under the guidance of a committee of 
parents and alumni. In addition to the development 
program the school has continued to make physical 
improvements and by next fall a home economics 
unit, the business office, and several elementary 
classrooms will have been relocated and more ef- 
ficiently equipped. 





Governor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, 
Mass., will begin construction in early spring of a 
new athletic field and cinder track estimated to cost 
$100,000. It will be ready for use in the spring of 1960. 


David E. Huggins of Greenwich, Conn., member of 
the class of 1939, together with his mother, has given 
the track and the enclosed field as a memorial to his 
father, the late G. Ellsworth Huggins of Montclair, 
New Jersey. Edgar D. Dunning, school business 
manager, and members of the athletic department 
have had the help of Fay, Spofford and Thorndike, 
Boston engineering firm, in designing the track. 


The new facility, which will be named the Huggins 
Field and Track, will be located east of the Alumni 
Gymnasium and north of the existing Morse Field. 
It will occupy nearly six acres of land, and 35,000 
cubic yards of fill will be required to bring that low- 
lying area up to grade with the adjacent Morse Field. 


The quarter-mile track will include a 220-yard 
straightaway and will enclose a full-sized football 
field. Runways and take-offs for the various field 
events will be located in the oval beyond the end 
zones and will be constructed of an asphalt and fiber 
material which provides maximum usefulness under 
all weather conditions, and which requires minimum 
maintenance. 


Track has been a popular sport at the academy in 
recent years. Running on a temporary grass surface, 
the Governors have compiled an enviable record and 
have lost only one dual meet in the last four years. 





The new skating lodge at Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., which was opened following 
Christmas vacation, has already become an integral 
part of the school. Used daily by all hockey teams 
as well as by faculty groups it has become a center 
for outdoor activities. 


It was given by Charles E. Barbour, a member of 
the Class of 1891, who as a student was instrumental 
in creating the lake which serves the school as a 
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skating area. Taking their inspiration from Scandi- 
navian designs, the school’s architects have developed 
a building which, when completed, will be equally 
useful for hockey, outing club activities, and small 
social functions. The main room has a raised central 
fireplace. A glass end wall faces the lake and provides 
a good vantage point for those who come into the 
lodge to warm up. The sloping roof, which comes 
down to ground level, is diagonally patterned with 
the school colors. 





Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is making 
great use of its new gymnasium. This fine building, 
the gift of a patron, was opened with a dance given 
by the donor on October 31, 1958. The new gym is 
connected to the older Lane Gymnasium by a lobby 
of more than 800 square feet in area, housing a large 
equipment room, lavatories and stairways to basement 
locker rooms, and a new arts and crafts and wood- 
working shop. This shop gives added space and 
equipment for hobbies of the students and for a greater 
variety of creative crafts in the art courses. 


The gymnasium itself, with a floor area of about 
7000 square feet, is equipped with a mechanical 
folding door which divides the playing floor into two 
complete gymnasiums. Seven rows of modern tele- 
scopic bleachers accommodate 350 spectators. There 
is ample space for ring and bar activities, and floor 
standards can be set up for volley ball, tennis, and 
badminton. 


The Lane Gymnasium is being done over to allow 
for a stage and other equipment which will aid in the 
development of dramatics at the school. 





The Park School of Baltimore, Md., is in the 
midst of its long-awaited building program. Ground 
was broken at the new site on Old Court Road near 
Falls Road, at Rockland, Md., on October 26, and the 
new school is rising rapidly. The old property in 
Baltimore was bought by the city for the Baltimore 
Junior College. 


The new location is closer to the school’s present 
“population center.” Over fifty acres of rolling 
meadow and woodland will provide an on-the-spot 
laboratory for science courses; athletic fields, a two- 
story gym, and a modern group of buildings on three 
levels will provide the physical facilities commen- 
surate with the school’s expanding curriculum. 


This is the final school year in the old building. 
Park will move in to the new site by September, 1959. 


John H. Jones, headmaster of Riverdale Country 
School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y., announced that 
work was begun in January on the Weinstein Science 
Building as part of the development program, which 
includes a new gymnasium as well. The building is 
to be of red brick, to conform to the architecture of 
the present buildings. It will consist of one story and 
a finished basement and will be placed at the north 
side of the entrance to the school, running from the 
library toward Fieldston Road. 


The main floor of the building is made up of a large 
lecture room, to hold sixty seats; a chemistry labor- 
atory; and between these a large room for the prep- 
aration of experiments and materials; there is also a 
project room for specialized work, and a department 
office. In the basement will be the biology laboratory, 
a second preparation room, and a large room for 
future expansion of the department. 


On the roof there will be an observatory, equipped 
with a telescope. It will be of plastic construction, 
and will revolve so that observations can be made from 
all angles. 


In large part this building is the gift of Joe Wein- 
stein, founder and chairman of the board of Mays 
Department Stores, with branches in Brooklyn, Glen 
Oaks, and Levittown. 


Considerable progress has been made with the 
raising of funds for the construction of Riverdale’s 
new gymnasium. 


The Alumni have instituted a lively campaign, with 
a goal of $50,000, for the swimming pool, which will 
be named the Alumni Pool. Robert W. Rosenblatt 
’39, president of the Alumni Council, has represent- 
atives and assistants in each class; and to date over 
$12,000 has been given by the graduates toward the 
goal. 

Of the estimated $700,000 goal, approximately 
$475,000 has been subscribed to date. It is expected 
that the remainder of the funds will be raised by 
June, 1959, from parents, students, alumni, and 
friends of the school. 


The trustees of the school have authorized that the 
architect proceed with the plans and specifications. 


The Trophy Room-Lounge in the new gymnasium 
will be named in memory of Lloyd Benson Bing ’58. 
This room will be lined with trophy cases and be 
furnished as a lounge for after-game receptions. 


The funds for this room were contributed by friends 
of the family and by his classmates. 

Lloyd Bing died suddenly in September, 1958, at 
Hamilton College, where he was enrolled as a fresh- 
man. 
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In January 1955, a fire destroyed the major class- 
room-and activity-building at The Stockbridge 
School, Stockbridge, Mass. This unusually large 
building, formerly a stable and barn, had housed 
also teachers’ apartments and boys’ dormitories. 


With the help of friends and parents, new buildings 
were erected in the winter of 1956; these comprise 
classrooms and workshops, as well as boys’ dormitories 
and apartments for teachers. But the school still 
lacked a gymnasium, this important facility having 
also been lost with the total destruction of the original 
building. 


With the great increase in the number of students, a 
covered-over activity area was in great demand. 
Again, with the help of parents and friends the school 
finally succeeded in starting construction on a new 
gymnasium last May. This gym building is now 
nearing completion and will be the third fire-proof 
building on the school’s property. Aside from 
athletics, this building will be used for drama, con- 
certs and dance; a very special area has been assigned 
for a dramatic workshop. 





A large and attractive new Assembly Building of 
redwood, cut native stone, and large view windows, 
has been completed this winter at The Thacher 
School, Ojai, Calif. The school has long needed a 
suitable auditorium for formal and informal programs, 
lectures, concerts, movies, and dances. Until now, 
the school library has necessarily been used for all 
such events. 


The auditorium, which will seat 350 people, is 
provided with removable chairs, a stage, movie and 
music equipment, and dressing rooms. Beneath this 
section are smaller rooms that can be used for various 
extra-curricular activities. 


Opening into the auditorium, and also on a land- 
scaped patio, is the Alumni Room. This large, 
paneled reception-living room, with stone fireplace, 
and shelves for school memorabilia, has kitchen and 
cloak-room facilities, and will be used for the school’s 
Sunday teas, for receiving guests, and as the school 
parlor when there are gatherings of alumni or guests, 
faculty or trustee meetings, or any occasions formerly 
assigned to the small guest-house living room. 


Funds for this much-needed building, which cost 
approximately $95,000, have been generously given 
through the Thacher Committee of parents and 
friends, and through the Thacher School Alumni 
Association. 


The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., received the 
American Alumni Council’s $1000 First Prize in the 
independent secondary schools division this winter for 
“distinguished achievement in the development of 
alumni support.” The competition was based on 
dollar objectives, percentages, and improvement over 
previous years. More than 300 universities, colleges, 
and secondary schools participated in the various 
categories, for which reports on a detailed form could 
be submitted by those desiring to take part. 





As part of the school’s twelfth commencement 
exercises on June 3, Matthew E. Dann, headmaster 
of Trinity-Pawling School in Pawling, N. Y., plans 
to dedicate the new Carleton Gymnasium, which is 
now under construction. Made possible largely by the 
interest and generosity of Robert A. W. Carleton, a 
trustee of the school, the new building will have 
excellent facilities for basketball, wrestling, squash, 
and riflery as well as a very attractive lounge for 
post-game functions. 


Parents and other friends of the school have con- 
tributed to the funds necessary to complete portions 
of the new gymnasium and to remodel existing build- 
ings. The main floor of the old gymnasium will be 
converted into an auditorium. The library will be 
moved to the present auditorium. Space now used 
by the library will be used to expand the facilities of 
the science department. 





The alumni association of Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa., has launched a drive to raise 
funds for the purchase of 15,000 books. 


The association through its annual loyalty fund 
campaign also hopes to raise money for a 60-foot 
addition to the academy library. 


The library development program is designed to 
meet the school’s proposed needs for 1962. The 
acquisition of the new books would double the volume 
size of the present academy and junior college libraries. 


The drive opened January 15 and will continue 
through May 15. 





The construction for the new Memorial Chapel at 
Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wisc., is nearing 
completion. The cornerstone for the $300,000 edifice 
was laid during ceremonies held at Homecoming in 
late October. It will be ready for use in the spring 
term. The dedication of it will be held on Alumni 
Quite modern in design, it is con- 


Day, June 13. 
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structed of light brick to harmonize with the other 
nine buildings on the campus. A large cross above 
the entrance dominates the front of the structure, and 
a carillon tower is placed at the back. The sanctuary 
will seat three hundred fifteen, plus a choir loft which 
is incorporated to the side and yet a part of the main 
auditorium to accommodate sixty. 


The Rev. James H. Middleton assumed his duties 
as chaplain in October. Besides his role as a counselor 
on the campus, his primary duties consist of teaching 
the courses in Bible and religion, the supervision of 
the daily chapel services and of the Youth Group. 
Before coming to Wayland, Mr. Middleton was the 
pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church of Princeton, 
New Jersey, where he also served as chaplain to the 
Baptist students of Princeton University and the 
Westminster Choir College. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


The annual exchange day for students among the 
five independent schools on the Hill (New York 
City) took place on Wednesday, February 18. The 
program planned by the Hilltop Association — 
Barnard School for Boys, Riverdale Country 
School for Boys, Riverdale Country School for 
Girls, The Horace Mann School, and The 
Fieldston School — allows for the exchange of one 
student from each of the upper school classes to visit 
one of the five participating schools. 


This is the third year that this exchange has been 
arranged. Each exchangee writes a report of his 
experiences and observations for his respective head- 
master. 





The Parent-Teacher Association of the Friends’ 
Select School, Philadelphia, Pa., will include among 
its activities a coffee concert this year in addition to 
the annual Fair. The Upper School dramatic and 
music groups will combine their efforts to present a 
musical comedy. Other art and music projects will 
center their themes about Asia and the Far East at the 
suggestion of the student council. A current events 
club with a voluntary membership of over fifty 
students has had a number of interesting films and 
discussions as part of its program. 





The Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse 
Pointe Woods, Mich., is proud of its active Parents’ 
Association, which takes upon itself many tasks that 
bring its members closer to an understanding and 


appreciation of the life of the school. The association 
issues several Parents’ Bulletins through the year, 
with news of activities in all grades from nursery school 
through the 12th grade. The Parents’ Association is 
now seeking volunteers to aid in the painting of the 
school’s Field House. The group helps to supply 
chaperones for dances and “away” games, as well as 
judges for various competitions. Its outstanding 
contribution is its virtually complete management of 
the school’s annual outdoor carnival, which last year 


added some $16,000 to the G.P.U.S. scholarship fund. 





The annual parents’ “Open House” was held 
recently at Menlo School, Menlo Park, Calif. 
Parents of Menlo’s students were invited to hear 
faculty members discuss over-all school curriculum 
and departmental content of courses in each grade. 
Classes for parents were divided into twenty-five 
minute periods, and parents were requested to visit 
three or four classrooms during the evening. Each 
faculty member from the departments of English, 
mathematics, language, history, and science explained 
and answered questions concerning Menlo require- 
ments in his particular subject. 


In addition to class meetings, a general meeting 
was held in the Florence Moore Auditorium to 
acquaint parents with the athletic and activity 
programs. 


A highlight of the evening was at the coffee break, 
when faculty members and their wives had the 
opportunity of meeting with individual parents. 





On December 16, 1958, New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., was the host 
to more than thirty independent secondary schools at 
a luncheon meeting, held at Leone’s Restaurant, West 
48th St., New York City, the purpose of which was to 
explore the possibility of forming an athletic con- 
ference, first suggested over a year ago. 


At the December meeting in New York, the panel 
of speakers included: Gen. Nelson Dingley, NYMA: 
“Purpose of the Meeting”; Paul R. Chesebro, Head- 
master, Hun School: “Place of Athletics”; Capt. 
Raven O. Dodge, Supt., Admiral Farragut Academy: 
“Administrative Responsibility”; E. Laurence Spring- 
er, Headmaster, Pingry School: “Organization Pro- 
blems”; Frank R. Miller, Headmaster, Hackley 
School: ‘Cooperative Effort”; Geo. L. Shiebler, 
Asst. Commissioner, Eastern College Athletic Con- 
ference: ‘“The Athletic Conference”; Dean B. E. S. 
Chappell, NYMA: “Organization Plan for Eastern 
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Independent Preparatory School Athletic Confer- 
ence.” 





After the above remarks, an open discussion was 
held on the possibility of forming a “‘non-playing” 
conference, the rules of which would be followed by 
the smaller leagues and associations of the East. By 
“non-playing” it was meant that member schools did 
not have to play a certain number of other member 
schools in order to belong to the association. 


For the luncheon meeting the invitations were 
limited to schools in Connecticut, New York State, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The results of the 
gathering have been summarized, a report is being 
made, and a questionnaire is to be sent out to all 
independent secondary schools in the above four 
states, plus Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Delaware, D.C., Mary- 
land, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


After the results have been tabulated by the 
committee, it is hoped to call a spring meeting for 
the purpose of organizing the Eastern Independent 
Preparatory School Athletic Conference and of draw- 
ing up the rules under which the member schools 
agree to participate. It is expected that Conference 
jurisdiction will begin in the fall of 1960. 


The following schools were represented at the meet- 
ing of December 16: 


Albany Academy, Admiral Farragut Academy 
(New Jersey), Brooklyn Poly Prep., Cheshire, Con- 
cordia, Eastern Military, The Gunnery, Hackley, 
Haverford School, The Hill, Horace Mann, Hotch- 
kiss, Hun, Kent, Kiski, LaSalle Military, Lawrence- 
ville, McBurney, Milford, Newark Academy, NYMA, 
Peddie, Peekskill Military, Pennington, Perkiomen, 
Pingry, Riverdale, St. Benedict’s of Newark, St. 
Peter’s of Peekskill, Scarborough, Stony Brook, 
Storm King, Wyoming Seminary, and Valley Forge 
Military Academy. These and a long list of other 
important eastern preparatory schools are being asked 
to participate. 

At the close of the December meeting, Gen. Dingley 
was unanimously named to head an executive com- 
mittee drawn from the headmasters, principas, 
superintendents, and athletic directors of the schools 
concerned. 





Two changes were made in the list of panel partici- 
pants and one in the general speakers group for the 
annual meeting of the Association of Military Colleges 
and Schools, held in the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on March 9, 10, 11, 1959. 


For the Humanities Panel, under the direction of 
Bartlett E. S. Chappell, moderator, dean of the 
faculty of New York Military Academy, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., Dr. James E. McClellan, depart- 
ment of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, took the place of Dr. Kingsley Price, 
Johns Hopkins University. The topic remained the 
same: What are the Humanities? 


Dr. Arthur E. Jensen, dean of the faculty at 
Dartmouth, was replaced on the Humanities Panel 
by Mr. S. A. Kendrick, vice-president of the CEEB. 
Topic, as before: The College Board Achievement 
Tests: expectations now and for the next decade — an 
evaluation. 


Among the general speakers, Frank Bowles, 
president of the CEEB, was represented by George 
H. Hanford, treasurer of the Board. The others were 
as previously announced in the BuLLeTin. 





The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., held its 
annual Founders Day exercises on February 15 on 
the Peddie campus. The program for the day included 
student activities and displays for the alumni, parents, 
and friends of the school. The climax of the day was 
the school’s fifth Convocation of the year at which 
the guest speaker was Gavin Pitt, Vice-President of 
The Johns Hopkins University, a member of the 
class of ’34 at Peddie. 





Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., has announced a 
reorganization of its lower and middle schools which 
responds more fully to the demonstrated needs and 
interests of parents in the area. More boys will be 
admitted to the fifth and sixth grades in the future, 
because of the greater demand at this level. Corre- 
spondingly, there will be a progressive and gradual 
elimination of the first, second, and third grades of 
the school. This plan has been under study and 
consideration for some months by faculty and trustee 
committees and was approved at a recent meeting fo 
the board of trustees. 


The basis of the decision is that a study of enroll- 
ment trends and the shifting population from nearby 
industrial areas to suburban areas farther from the 
school indicates clearly a gradual decrease in appli- 
cations for the first, second, and third grades, but a 
corresponding increase in the number of applicants for 
admission to the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 


Whereas the overall percentage of boys admitted 
to Pingry of those who apply is 25%, the percentage 
of those admitted to the first grade has averaged, for 
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the past three years, 56%. The percentage of boys 
admitted to the fifth grade has been only 7% of the 
applicants. This unbalanced situation indicates 
clearly that there is less selectivity in the earlier 
grades and, correspondingly, many well-qualified 
boys cannot be admitted to the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades. In order to correct this situation and 
to bring the enrollment of each grade into proper line 
with the number of applicants for each grade, it has 
been decided to eliminate gradually the lower grades 
and to add to the middle grades. No overall increase 
in the enrollment of the school is contemplated. 





The Searing Schools of New York City and 
Somers, New York, have been incorporated by the 
University of the State of New York Education 
Department. The trustees are: Dr. and Mrs. Otto 
L. Swan, Directors of the Searing Schools; Percy J. 
Ebbott, President Emeritus of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank; R. Stewart Kilbourne, President of William 
Skinner and Sons; and Lawrence Morris, of Hawkins, 
Delafield and Wood. 


The New York City branch of The Searing Schools 
has moved from 22 East 60th Street to 110 East 58th 
Street. The change was made in order to meet the 
demand for greater space required by individual 
instruction. The school now occupies the entire third 
floor of the building, with twenty-four separate 
teaching rooms, a large study hall, and increased 
office space. David B. Hudnut, A. B., Princeton 
University, has been appointed Assistant Head- 
master. 





Dr. Donald C. Stone, dean of the University of 
Pittsburgh’s new Graduate School of International 
Affairs, staged a most interesting dialogue with Mrs. 
Stone as part of an unusual parents’ program in 
January at Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Instead of listening to a conventional speech, the 
audience gathered in Memorial Hall to hear the 
Stones, seated on opposite sides of the stage, carry on 
an extemporaneous conversation in the roles of 
parents who had just received a poor report from 
Shady Side on some aspects of their son’s work. 
Much sound advice for both faculty and parents was 
included in what seemed on the surface to be a literate 
and entertaining scene from a play. 





Inaugurated five years ago at The Sidwell Friends 
School, Washington, D.C., the Alumnus of the Year 
award is traditionally announced at the Christmas 


homecoming luncheon. On last December 27 Walter 
N. Tobriner, president of the District of Columbia 
Board of Education and a Friends graduate of the 
Class of 1920, was named Alumnus of 1958. The 
award is inscribed “for outstanding service to your 
school and your community.” 


On the same occasion — just thirty-eight years 
late — Mr. Tobriner was also awarded his high school 
diploma. Having entered Yale in 1919 after com- 
pleting his junior year at Friends, Mr. Tobriner 
became the last member of the Class of 1920 to 
receive a diploma but one of the first Friends students 
to enter college under an accelerated program. 





The trustees of Trinity-Pawling School of 
Pawling, N. Y., have changed the school’s retirement 
system effective last September. Important features 
of the new plan are that (1) the entire cost will be 
paid by the school; (2) a life insurance policy equal 
in value to one year’s salary with premiums paid by 
the school will be given each employee; (3) the 
benefits of the plan have been extended to all em- 
ployees of the school. 





The Y.W.C.A. of Wayland Academy, Beaver 
Dam, Wisc., this year is commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of its founding. The Wayland group 
was one of a few from schools and colleges to become 
affiliated with the national organization at the time 
of the early Christian student movement. On May 
18, 1884, the Wayland Y.W.C.A. was admitted to 
membership and it has functioned continuously since 
then. 





The William Penn Charter School, German- 
town, Pa., is privileged to have as its guest, Mlle. 
Giselle Villaudy, teacher in the SHAPE School in St. 
Germain-en-laye, France. Mlle. Villaudy, who has 
been at Penn Charter throughout the month of 
January as a resource person in the French classes of 
the Senior, Middle,and Junior Schools, is here through 
an arrangement with the American Friends Service 
Committee whereby a teacher in the French school 
system is sent to spend four or five weeks in eight 
schools in the Philadelphia area. 


The SHAPE School from which Mlle. Villaudy 
comes is a part of the Lyceé Marcel Roby, Penn 
Charter’s affiliated school in France. It is an inter- 
national school attended by sons and daughters of 
government and military personnel of fifteen foreign 
countries, together with French students. Since none 
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of the foreign students knows any French, they are 
first put into an “accelerated course,” which is given 
entirely in French in order that they may learn a 
common language. After three months of this course, 
in which they spend eighteen hours a week, they are 
able to join the regular classes of the school, all of 
which are naturally conducted in French. The 
SHAPE School has had exceedingly satisfactory 
results with its students both because of the excellence 
of its teaching staff and because of the great advantage 
of students’ being surrounded constantly by the 
French language. The school purposely enrolls fifty 
per cent of its students from France, so that the 
foreign students may have the opportunity of associ- 
ating with French-speaking boys and girls in their 
work and in their play hours. 





Mlle. Villaudy is impressed with the evidence of 
freedom in American Schools: the informal relation- 
ship between teachers and pupils; the freedom of class 
discussion; the feeling of easiness and happiness in 
classes; the inclusion of social life and extra-curricular 
activities; the absence of walls around schools and 
their grounds; and the full sports program. None of 
these exists in France. In contrast, the French edu- 
cational system consists of a formal relationship 
between teacher and pupil, an eight-hour school day 
with one hour class periods, more subjects and more 
discipline. The schools are state schools and com- 
pulsory from six years of age through fourteen. 
Examinations are given to enter high school and, 
during secondary studies, a student must take all 
the subjects. 


She thinks that French children remain children 
longer than Americans and are not treated as adults 
at as early an age. American children, she observes, 
are trained very young to speak in public, have great 
poise, and at school learn the way to become good 
citizens. 


Mile. Villaudy has spoken to the Penn Charter 
Community, the organization of parents of the school, 
and has recently spoken to the Middle and Senior 
Schools in an assembly program. 


It is hoped that it will be possible each year, through 
the auspices of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, to bring to students of various schools the 
worthwhile experience of having foreign teachers from 
different countries visit with them for varied periods 
of time. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Dr. Edward W. Eames, headmaster of Governor Dummer 
Academy, South Byfield, Mass., since 1930, will retire after the 


close of the present school year — that is, on July 1, 1959 — 
according to an announcement made by Marshall B. Dalton, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 


A graduate and former trustee of Amherst College, Dr. 
Eames holds honorary degrees from both Amherst and Bowdoin 
colleges in recognition of his work in the field of secondary edu- 
cation. He has served as president both of the Headmasters 
Association and of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


During the past twenty-eight years Dr. Eames has directed 
the development of Governor Dummer Academy to its present 
leading position among independent secondary schools. 





Marshall B. Dalton has also announced that Valleau Wilkie, 
Jr., currently an instructor in history at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., has been elected headmaster of Governor 
Dummer Academy, effective July 1, 1959. 


Mr. Wilkie is a graduate of the Salisbury School, Salisbury, 
Conn., and of Yale University. At Yale he specialized in history, 
earned his major letter in football, and received his B.A. in 1948. 
Subsequent graduate work brought him a master’s degree in 
history at Harvard. 


His college career was interrupted by a three-year tour of 
duty as an Army Air Force pilot, spent partly in Texas and 
Florida, partly in England, and partly as a prisoner of war in 
Germany. 


Mr. Wilkie was appointed to the Phillips Andover faculty in 
1948. There, besides teaching history, he has acted as a dormi- 
tory master and coached baseball and football. 





Dr. Adam Weir Craig became headmaster of Mount 
Hermon School for Boys, Mount Hermon, Mass., in January, 
succeeding Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, who resigned in order to 
devote his full time to the presidency of The Northfield Schools. 
Dr. Rubendall has been headmaster since 1944, and since 1955 
has carried the dual responsibility of headmaster and president. 
The Northfield Schools organization incorporates Northfield 
School for Girls and Mount Hermon School. 

Born in Butler, Pa., in 1912, Dr. Craig was graduated from 
Kiski Preparatory School in 1930 and from Princeton University 
in 1934 with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He attended New 
College, Edinburgh, Scotland, for a year and then returned to 
Princeton Theological Seminary, where he was awarded the 
Bachelor of Theology degree in 1937. In 1939 he received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Edinburgh. From 1939 to 1944 
he was minister of the Irvington Presbyterian Church of Irving- 
ton, N. J., and in 1914 he made a study of religious education in 
preparatory schools for Dr. Gratwick of the Hackley School. 
From 1944 to 1949 he was school minister and head of the 
department of religion at Lawrenceville and instructor in church 
history at the Princeton Theological Seminary. In 1949 he 
became assistant headmaster of The Anna Head School for 
Girls in Berkeley, Calif., for a year and since 1951 he has been 
minister of The Village Chapel, Pinehurst, North Carolina, 





Charles R. Smith, D. D., was inaugurated as the sixteenth 
headmaster of the Pennington School, Pennington, N. J., on 
November 1, 1958. 





John Mason Kemper, headmaster of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, recently called to the attention of alumni and friends 
of the school a current list of individual faculty honors, a number 
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of which may be of interest to readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
Scuoot Butcetin- 

Alan R. Blackmer, dean of the faculty, and Harold Howe 
II, former Andover instructor and now principal of Newton 
High School, Newton Mass., were recently the principal speakers 
at the Hackley School’s Symposium on New Methods in Modern 
Education. The symposium, one of a number of special events 
planned to celebrate the Hackley School’s sixtieth anniversary, 
heard Dean Blackmer present the independent secondary school 
approach to new methods and new areas of secondary instruction. 
Principal Howe spoke for the public schools. 

It was officially announced over the Christmas holidays that 
Dudley Fitts of the English department has been honored by 
appointment as editor of the Yale Series of Younger Poets, an 
annual publication devoted to the work of one American poet 
whose works are unpublished in book form. Fitts’ predecessors: 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Archibald MacLeish, and W. H. Auden. 


Richard S. Pieters, chairman of the mathematics department, 
has been appointed to the executive committee of the advisory 
board of the School Mathematics Study Group. The group, 
sponsored by the nation’s leading mathematical societies and the 
National Science Foundation, will meet at Boulder, Colorado, 
during the coming summer. 

The American Football Coaches’ Association has appointed 
Stephen Sorota, football coach and director of the Andover 
Summer Session, a member of its football rules committee. 
Sorota will represent secondary schools in the New England 
district. 





On the evening of January 29, some 450 New York alumni 
and parents of Phillips Academy, Andover gathered at dinner 
to do honor to John Mason Kemper on his tenth anniversary as 
the school’s headmaster. The occasion, sponsored by the New 
York Andover Alumni Association, featured addresses by Mr. 
Kemper and John U. Munro, dean of Harvard College and newly 
elected member of the school’s board of trustees; and, at the 
evening’s conclusion, the presentation of a splendid engraved 
ash tray to the headmaster from the New York alumni. “Just,” 
sighed Mr. Kemper, “‘when I had promised my wife to cut down 
on my smoking.” 

During the fall term Mr. Kemper was also honored by 
faculty and student body. Particularly prized is a scroll pre- 
sented to him before the assembled school by the president of the 
student congress. The citation reads as follows: 

To JOHN MASON KEMPER in appreciation of Ten 
Years of Selfless and Tireless Service to PHILLIPS ACADEMY 
and to American Secondary Education from HIS GRATEFUL 
STUDENTS October 15, 1958 





Col. James P. Hogan, USA (ret.), who retired as instructor 
in mathematics after more than ten years of service at the New 
York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., last 
June, died on Dec. 27, 1958, in his seventieth year. A graduate 
of USMA, West Point, Class of 1914, Col. Hogan was from 
1922-26 on the faculty of West Point. At New York Military 
Academy he became chairman of the mathematics department 
and chairman of the faculty advisory committee. He had been 
elected to honorary membership in the NYMA Alumni Asso- 
ciation in January 31, 1958. 





Dr. Norris D. Hoyt, head of the English department at St. 
George’s School, Newport, R. I., not only teaches the lost art of 
clear precise expression, but demonstrates it as well. In recent 


months he has had articles on sailing in four publications, and 
pictures in three others. He covered the America’s Cup races 
for the New York Herald Tribune; his Associated Press picture 
of David Boyd and Olin Stephens was in Life and Sports JI- 
lustrated. This past December he contributed articles to Rudder, 
Motor Boating, and Boats. 





Hans K. Maeder, Director of The Stockbridge School, 
Stockbridge, Mass., was invited to attend a conference of head- 
masters in India. In addition he is discussing education at 
colleges, and speaking at various universities in the Near East, 
in India, and also in the Far East. 

The Board of Trustees of The Stockbridge unanimously 
voted to subsidize this venture, since Stockbridge School is 
vitally interested in keeping in continuous contact with education 
throughout the world. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maeder left for the Near East, Teheran, in 
January 1959 and then spent the whole month of February in 
India. Schools like the Lawrence School, in Lovedale (Nilgiris), 
the University of Madras, the University of Lahore, in Pakistan, 
as well as the headmasters’ conference in Poona, near Bombay, 
kept the Maeders busy. 

The month of March was reserved for visits to the Phil- 
ippines, where Mr. Maeder taught college before the war, and 
on the way back he will visit educational institutions in Japan. 

During Mr. Maeder’s absence, The Stockbridge School is 
under the directorship of Berta Rantz, who has 
Assistant Director at the school since 1951. 


been an 





M. Albert Linton, Jr., head of the mathematics department 
of The William Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa., was 
a member of the School Mathematics Study Group which met 
at Yale University during the summer of 1958. Approximately 
twenty college professors and twenty secondary school teachers 
of mathematics were invited to attend the work sessions. Con- 
cern by a number of college and university teachers of mathe- 
matics that courses of study in high school mathematics were 
behind the times, and a general feeling that there should be a 
writing session to prepare new teaching materials led to the 
establishment of the School Mathematics Study Group. Prof. 
Edward Begle, Chairman of the Mathematics Department at 
Yale University, was made Chairman of the new group. 

This group is financed by government funds under the 
National Science Foundation, which is a part of the United 
States Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Men and 
women active in the field of mathematics and proficient in the 
teaching of the subject were chosen, and represented many 
sections of the country. 


Algebra and geometry are still the heart of the mathematics 
program of the secondary school, but it is agreed that the view- 
point should be changed. More attention should be paid to the 
structure of the subject rather than treating it like a “cook book 
of algebraic or geometric recipes’’ merely to be memorized. 

There were five sections: seventh and eighth grades, ninth 
grade, tenth grade, eleventh grade and twelfth grade. Mr. 
Linton was in the twelfth grade section, and expects to return 
next summer along with most of the rest of the committee. 
They hope to have completed by the end of the summer of 1959 
models of textbooks for each grade. 

To become a doctor of medicine or a teacher was the problem 
Bert Linton had when he had finished high school at Moorestown 
Friends School. Chester L. Reagan, then Headmaster at the 
school and recently Director of Religious Education at Penn 
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Charter, helped him decide by stating that at that time there 
were more good doctors than good teachers, consequently it was 
a definite challenge to go into the profession of teaching. 

Mr. Linton received his B.S. degree from Haverford College 
in 1937, and his A.M.T. (Master of Arts in Teaching) from 
Harvard University in 1947. He spent one year interning at 
Moorestown Friends School, where he taught mathematics, 
chemistry and physics. His first position was in mathematics at 
Friends Academy at Locust Valley, Long Island. This deter- 
mined that he go into mathematics rather than chemistry or 
physics. 

A Quaker by birth and opposed to war by conviction, Mr. 
Linton registered as a conscientious objector. During World 
War II he was assigned to the Civilian Public Service Program 
under the United States Forestry Service. Later he received a 
Detached Service assignment for work in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston, where he assisted in research work 
and experiments on sea water and emergency rations and also 
research on a new drug for malaria. 

Mr. Linton has been President of the Private School Teachers 
Association of Philadelphia and also President of the Association 
of Teachers of Mathematics of Philadelphia and Vicinity. His 
sports interests are sailing, skiing, fishing, soccer and golf. He 
coaches at Penn Charter, where he is faculty head of golf. 





Jonathan M. Steere, Jr., has just been appointed by the 
Overseers of The William Penn Charter School to the I. H. 
B. Spiers Mastership in Modern Languages. Mr. Steere has been 
acting head of the French department and has been teaching 
French at Penn Charter since 1956. 

The I. H. B. Spiers Mastership was created in 1948 by friends 
and alumni to perpetuate the memory of one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars and teachers of French, Dr. I. H. B. Spiers. 
Dr. Spiers, known as a “master of French and a maker of 
scholars,” taught at Penn Charter from 1885 through 1929 and 
was known as one of the most scholarly language professors of 
his time. 

Mr. Steere, born to the profession of teaching, considers it a 
distinct privilege to be appointed to this Mastership. He knew 
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at a very early age that he wanted to teach. His maternal 
grandfather was President of William Penn College in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, and his mother was a French teacher at Germantown 
Friends School. Mr. Steere graduated from Penn Charter in 
1934. He received his A.B. degree from Haverford in 1938 and 
his M.A. from Harvard in 1939. He has taken graduate work at 
Middlebury College Summer School for two summers and has 
also taken advanced work at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was head of the French department at Friends Select School 
from 1945 through 1952. From 1952 to 1956 Mr. Steere was 
head of the French department at Springside School. Mr. 
Steere’s special interests are in French Phonology and Mor- 
phology and in Medieval and 19th century French literature. 

Mr. Steere, a Quaker by birth and by conviction, served in 
the Civilian Public Service during the war and worked at Buck 
Creek, Camp Marion, N. C., Patopaco, Maryland and Powells- 
ville, Maryland. Mrs. Steere is a graduate of Germantown 
Friends School and of Elmira College. She took physical edu- 
cation work at Columbia University. She was head of the 
physical education department in the Junior School at Friends 
Select. 


Mr. Steere is faculty advisor of the 4/umni News and is the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Cum Laude Society. He is a director 
of the Indian Rights Association, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Haverford College Alumni Association, a 
member of the corporation of Haverford College, and a member 
of the corporation of Friends Hospital. 








WE APOLOGIZE! 


By mistake Chatham Hall, Chatham, Virginia, was 
listed in the last issue as instituting its course in Russian 
in 1953. Actually the course was begun in 1943, and it 
has been accepted by the leading colleges ever since. It 
seems likely that next year the school will be able to extend 
this to a two-year course. Chatham Hall was the first 
school in the United States to offer Russian as part of its 
regular curriculum. 




















Ottve Day Bramua_t, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARIES 


As part of the celebration of the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of the school, the faculty of The Brearley 
School in New York City gave a reading performance 
of Christopher Marlowe’s The Tragical History of 
Dr. Faustus Friday evening, January 23, 1959. Dr. 
Faustus was played by Carolyn Cowap of the physical 
education department, and Mephistopheles by 
Jocelynn Gibson, head of the English department. 
Louie White, head of the music department, wrote 
music for the occasion. The play was directed by 
Anne Basinger, supervisor of the Middle School. 


Almost all the faculty and staff were involved in 
the production. The friends of the school were an 
enthusiastic audience. The faculty enjoyed working 
together in an unusual project and were pleased to be 
able to contribute the proceeds, $1,000, to the Anni- 
versary Fund. The drive will end in October, 1959. 





Lincoln School of Providence is celebrating its 
75th Anniversary with several important events. 
The mid-winter date was January 28, when Dr. 
Millicent Carey McIntosh, President of Barnard 
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College, spoke on “The Future of the Independent 
School.” The trustees entertained at dinner in honor 


of Mrs. McIntosh. 


The next date will be May 8, when the 75th Anni- 
versary Dinner will be held in the Sharpe Refectory 
at Brown University. Dr. Douglas V. Steere, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Haverford College, world 
traveler for the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, writer, and lecturer, will be the speaker. 


Finally, on June 4, on Commencement, Elizabeth 
Gray Vining, author of Windows for the Crown Prince, 
Rufus Fones, Friend of Life, will give the address. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


The Brearley School in New York City, was 
awarded a grant of $1,000 by the John Seward 
Johnson Charitable Trust for the development of a 
program to stimulate interest in international affairs. 
The faculty of the school decided that the following 
principles should guide them in the program: (1) The 
program should include the whole school and not be 
restricted to certain departments or sections of the 
school. (2) It should include active participation by 
students. (3) It should involve contacts between 
students in the school and foreign students. (4) It 
should be built upon, and correlated with, the school’s 
present activities in the promoting of international 
understanding. 


The program has been organized as follows: (1) A 
country or a group of countries has been assigned to 
each class and the countries have been chosen in 
relation to some aspect of the curriculum of the class. 
(2) A list of suggested topics has been drawn up so that 
individual teachers and departments may work upon 
these. Some topics are current affairs, education, the 
family, religion, music. (3) Special events, such as 
speakers, movies, exhibits, foreign visitors, are being 
planned throughout the year. Under the guidance of 
Miss Beatrice Bartlett, administrative assistant, 
the program, well under way by the middle of the year, 
gives promise of making this year an unusually 
rewarding one. 





Flanking the doors to the assembly hall at Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y., are eight panels, 
framed in columns and arches, showing figures painted 
to simulate the mosaic art of the Byzantine period. 
The figures are dressed in the appropriate costumes of 
Spain, Sicily, Israel, Byzantium, Persia, Egypt, 
Assyria, and Arabia. 


These, a large-scale map of the Mediterranean and 
middle eastern world, and a series of illustrated word- 


cards were all executed to illustrate an ambitious 
interdepartmental project which took weeks to prepare 
and which resulted in an outstanding Sunday night 
program for the school. It was the outcome of a 
sophomore study of the rise of the Moslem world 
from 622 through 732, and it called upon the com- 
bined resources of the departments of history, art, 
and modern languages. 


In their work in history sophomores studied the 
Moselm conquest of Syria and Persia during which 
the Islamites absorbed the cultures of Byzantine and 
Hellenistic civilizations and carried this with them 
along the northern coast of Africa through Spain and 
even into France. Students learned of the long 
struggle between the Moslems and the Byzantine 
Empire, which actually was not terminated until the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, and they traced the sea 
lanes of the Moselm ships from Cyprus to Rhodes, 
Crete, Malta, Sicily, and southern Italy until the 
energy of Islam extended from China to Spain. 


An emphasis was made throughout the study to 
show the West’s indebtedness to the Moslem world 
and especially how the present-day American still is 
influenced by this great Moslem encroachment of 
twelve hundred years ago. Students began to discover 
that medicine, mathematics, astronomy, philosophy, 
geography, and architecture have all been affected by 
this movement, and that their own speech shows its 
influence. 


It was at this point that the language students 
took over. Two sections of second-year Spanish were 
assigned readings in Spanish texts about the culture of 
Spain to discover the influence of Arab domination 
upon the development of Spanish civilization. In this 
work students were encouraged to develop a philo- 
logical interest in the roots of words, and with the 
help of their teacher made lists of Spanish words 
derived from the Arabic, many of which show the 
same influence in English; words like sifr, cifra, 
cipher, and gazala, gacela, gazelle. Books read in the 
study of Spanish civilization included Espana by 
Salvador de Madariaga, Espana y su civilizacion by F. 
Ugarte, Espana, by Nicholson B. Adams, The Legacy 
of Islam by Sir Thomas Arnold and Alfred Guillaume, 
and Les Arts Musulmans, by G. Migeon. 


To illustrate the program which was to incorporate 
all this material, sophomore art students worked for a 
term on the project. They started off with a study of 
Byzantine art, especially as exemplified in the mosaics 
of St. Sophia. They learned the symbolism and 
meaning of the different Christian symbols, and each 
made a twelve-inch original design for a mosaic tile 
using the symbol of their choice — the fish, grape, 
baptismal font, dove, and peacock. 
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Students in the art elective class constructed the 
panels in blazing colors against a background of gold 
mosaic. They did research into the costumes which 
each figure would have worn at the time of the 
Byzantine Empire, and then framed these panel 
figures with Byzantine capitals and arches. The art 
elective students also made picture cards illustrating 
the word derivations of the Spanish students. 


Finally a large map of the Middle East was con- 
structed to show the Byzantine Empire as opposed to 
the Arabian. For this art students made symbols for 
each city about which the history students were to 
speak —the Kaaba for Mecca, a minaret for 
Damascus, the Court of Lions for Granada, and the 
like. 


On the evening of the program history students 
told the school about the Moslem invasion while art 
students illustrated the talks by placing symbols on 
the map in the background. Language students stood 
the illustrated word cards across the stage. The panels 
in the corridor and the glowing mosaic tiles across the 
foot of the stage made this study of the Middle East 
come alive for every one at the school. 





Because of demands for space, Moravian Semi- 
nary for Girls, Bethlehem, Pa., is dropping its 
eighth grade next year. This follows the pattern set 
at the beginning of the current school year when the 
seventh grade was discontinued. 


The decision was reluctantly reached, for the 
school enjoys its younger students. However, the 
new plan makes possible the admission of a larger 
number in the top four grades as well as greater con- 
centration on college preparatory courses. 


In line with this, changes in the curriculum are 
planned for next September, when typing and Span- 
ish will be dropped entirely, while extra emphasis 
will be placed on Latin and French, with four years 


of the former offered and up to four and a half years 
of French. 


In the picture for the immediate future, also, is a 
new course in advanced biology for outstanding 
students, with a further enlargement of the science 
program to follow. 





For a number of years, St. Timothy’s School, 
Stevenson, Maryland, has offered a course in current 
problems called Seminar on International Relations, 
to a limited number of interested seniors. This 
course is conducted by Mrs. Frances Warner, head of 
the history department. 


At the beginning of the term, the class, which is 
limited to not more than five members, agrees on an 
area of the world for intensive study. No text book 
is used, but original research is done in materials of 
historical significance, as well as in newspapers and 
magazines. This past fall term, the present class 
chose the Middle East as the region for study, and 
each girl wrote her term paper on some phase of this 
part of the world. This term, Latin America has 
been chosen. 


Not al! the class discussions center around the 
geographical and political aspects of the region chosen, 
however. Several of the class periods each week are 
devoted to the study of current events in the news, 
and their place in world affairs. Lectures on current 
events, or the region of study, as well as radio or TV 
programs, are considered as part of the preparation for 
this course. 


This seminar course, the faculty and girls feel, is 
one of the most rewarding experiences open to the 
seniors. 





Two new elective courses are being offered to seniors 
at The Spence School, New York City. One is a 
sight reading class in Latin, which meets twice a week 
with Mrs. Louise Elmer, head of the Latin depart- 
ment. The girls read selections from Latin authors 
usually read at college level. Although no credit is 
given for this course, it will be included in the tran- 
script of each girl’s record and sent to the college to 
which she has applied. 


The other course is open to girls who have com- 
pleted the three-year mathematics sequence. They 
meet once a week with Mrs. Ruth Franzen, head of 
the mathematics department, to discuss some of the 
topics which were treated informally, if at all, in the 
regular curriculum. They are using the preliminary 
edition of Introductory Probability and Statistical 
Inference for Secondary Schools as their text. 


One of their first studies was a survey of the school’s 
SAT scores, verbal and numerical, for the past ten 
years. These were given them without names, of 
course, and from the data they prepared tables, 
histograms, and frequency polygons. They deter- 
mined means, medians, and quartiles. The results 
were interesting to them and to the administration. 


The discussion of statistics was continued for six 
meetings. It was followed by a study of the chapter 
on the theory of sets. The class will continue through- 
out the year. 
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NEWS IN GENERAL 


On returning from their Christmas holiday, students 
and faculty members at The Buffalo Seminary, 
Buffalo, N. Y., received a delightful surprise. Both 
the chapel and gymnasium had been redecorated, the 
gift of a generous parent. With the active help and 
advice of two trustees and the headmistress, the 
chapel was repainted; the entire woodwork, paneling, 
ceiling beams, chairs, and even the organ console, in 
Williamsburg blue, and the plaster of walls and ceiling 
in bone white. New wall lights, Williamsburg scones 
to harmonize with the style of decoration, were given 
by the Graduates Association. Especially lovely is 
the shield on the proscenium arch, which was high- 
lighted with antiqued gold paint and the letters, 
B. S., in red, one of the school colors. A new velvet 
stage curtain in bright red is on the way. The gym- 
nasium was changed to a soft shade of melon green. 





With ground work laid by the graduating class of 
1958 and work and enthusiasm carried on by this 
year’s seniors, an honor system recently became an 
established fact at Moravian Seminary for Girls in 
Bethlehem, Pa. Presently it is purely academic with 
special emphasis on individual effort and personal 
integrity in the scholastic field. 


It is an interesting commentary on the school that 
this code was passed by the students in grades 8 
through 12 without a dissenting voice. 





Moravian Seminary for Girls, will again offer its 
facilities to the Northampton County Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults for its ten-day re- 
creational summer camp for orthopedically handi- 
capped children. Program activities for twenty 
children last year included athletics, crafts, nature 
study, cook-outs, hiking, music and drama. It was 
a rewarding experience for all who had a part in it. 
This year’s program gives promise of being equally 
helpful and heart-warming both to those who give and 
those who receive. 





The Northfield School for Girls, East Northfield, 
Mass., has marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
International Week-end, a brief excursion into inter- 
national relationships at the secondary school-college 
level. The occasion has been sponsored by the Inter- 
national Service Committee, a part of the school 
church, which has invited foreign students from 
nearby women’s colleges to come to the campus each 
year for a week-end of fellowship, lectures and con- 





ferences. Colleges most frequently represented have 
been Smith, Wellesley, Skidmore, Mount Holyoke, 
and Russell Sage, with an average attendance of 
twenty-five. 


The week-end begins on Friday evening with the 
showing of films dealing with the homelands of the 
visitors. This is followed by a faculty reception for 
the guests and their student hostesses. Saturday is 
given over to a visit to the neighboring school, Mount 
Hermon; attendance at the meeting of the Northfield 
School Cabinet; and an evening lecture on some aspect 
of foreign relations, open to all and followed by a 
reception. On Sunday the visitors attend worship 
services at Sage Chapel, and then have dinner in one 
of the school dormitories before returning to their 
various colleges. 





The Board of Trustees of the Riverdale Country 
School, with John H. Jones, Headmaster, and Mrs. 
Marion C. Hollstein, Principal of the Girls School, 
approved the construction plans for the enlargement 
of the dining room in the Junior Building and the 
addition of two all-weather tennis courts. 


Mrs. Hollstein made known the recommendations 
approved by the special committee of trustees. These 
recommendations include one that the porch of the 
Junior School will be glassed in and the floor raised 
to the level of the present dining room floor. A new 
foundation will be laid to give additional support to 
the enlargement. Then the present dining room wall 
will be opened out so that the overall dimension of 
the porch will not be changed. 


Work on the $22,000 project will commence as soon 
as weather permits and will be completed by the 
opening of the 1959-1960 academic year. 

The additional dining room space will allow for an 
increase in enrollment at the Girls School. At present 
144 girls are enrolled in the college preparatory school, 
grades seven through twelve. 


The tennis courts will be designed for all weather, 
all purpose use. Excavation will begin as soon as the 
ground thaws. 


The Board of Trustees of Riverdale Country 
School in regular meeting on October 29, 1958, ex- 
pressed the deep gratitude of the school and the 
neighborhood to Mrs. George W. Perkins for her 
generous gift of the buildings and surrounding grounds 


that are now occupied by the Riverdale Country 
School for Girls. 
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Mrs. Perkins and members of her family have 
always been interested in the progress of education 
as manifested in Riverdale by the growing institution 
founded more than fifty years ago by the late Dr. 
Frank S. Hackett. In 1934, Mrs. Perkins communi- 
cated to Dr. Hackett and the late Archibald Douglas 
a desire to aid in establishing a school for the college 
preparatory education of girls within the authority of 
the Riverdale Country School. 


To start the project, Mrs. Perkins made available 
a large mansion with a smaller building for a gym- 
nasium and ample grounds for athletic activities. At 
that time, any considerable expenditure of money by 
the school would have been extremely difficult, so 
Mrs. Perkins generously provided the means to meet 
the cost of renovation and improvement. With this 
modest but adequate beginning, the board of trustees 
opened the School for Girls with forty-eight students 
and five teachers in the fall of 1935. 


Under Miriam D. Cooper, as principal, the school 
increased so rapidly in numbers that almost immedi- 
ately it needed additional classrooms and other 
facilities. 


In 1939, again with the liberal aid of Mrs. Perkins, 
a second mansion adjacent to the first was made 
available. A new gymnasium was built and more 
grounds were added. The resulting educational plant, 
unified and enhanced by eight beautiful acres facing 
the Hudson River, has since 1939 provided the 
facilities for the education of a growing student 
group. One hundred and forty girls are now in 
attendance, and the school’s faculty numbers twenty. 
The school has won warm commendation from re- 
sponsible organizations and individuals in the edu- 
cational field. It has amply and consistently fulfilled 
the requirements of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and met the exacting standards of the Middle 
States Association of Schools and Colleges. 


The board of trustees passed the following resolution 
of appreciation: 


The board of trustees, as a body and 
in behalf of its individual members, as 
well as of its faculty and students, ex- 
presses its warm respect and deep grati- 
tude to Mrs. George W. Perkins for all 
she has done 





— for her initial encouragement that 
made the first steps possible in 
establishing a department for the 
education for girls, 


— for her financial aid in providing 
a plant for its occupation, 


— for her sustained interest that 
has helped to bring this School to 
its present recognition and accom- 
plishment, 


— and finally for her liberality in 
now deeding to the School and to 
the care of its Board of Trustees 
the properties where this project in 
the education of girls has pros- 
pered. 





On January 16 and 17, St. Timothy’s School, 
Stevenson, Maryland, held its sixth Annual Seminar 
for the senior class. Because of the exploration and 
discovery stimulated by the Geophysical Year in the 
world’s last frontier, Antarctica, that region was 
chosen as the subject for the discussion this year. 
Speakers from the United States Department of 
State, the embassies of Chile, Great Britain, and 
Australia, and the United States Antarctic Project 
Offices presented the various accomplishments and 
aims of these countries in Antarctica. 


Great interest was aroused by the speakers in the 
Antarctic Continent, its future, both politically and 
geographically, and its importance to the world in 
general. 





On October 21 and 22, St. Timothy’s School, 
was hostess school to the Council of Alumnae Presi- 
dents. Thirty-eight schools sent representatives. 
The Council held its dinner meeting at the Belvedere- 
Sheraton Hotel in Baltimore on Tuesday evening, 
and its business meeting and luncheon at the school 
on Wednesday. Mrs. Waldo C. M. Johnston, St. 
Timothy’s Class of ’35, is the president of the Council. 





The students of Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn., are busy with community work as well as 
studies; the latest project is helping at the Cerebral 
Palsy Clinic in nearby Waterbury. 


Six psychology students, who anticipate going on 
in college with the study of child psychology, attend 
the clinic once a week, two students at a time, to 
work and learn under adult guidance. They play 
games with the children, helping them utilize minds 
and muscles, and observe the work in speech therapy. 
One of the group has recently given a talk on cerebral 
palsy to the school science club. 


Meantime the Dorcas Society continues its work 
at the Waterbury Hospital and (Waterbury) Matta- 
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tuck Junior Museum. At the museum a group act 
once a week as guides for fifth graders from surround- 
ing schools and help the children with clay modeling. 
At the hospital they do varied work under the director 
of volunteers. Some Dorcas members also assist in 
the Middlebury Congregational Church Sunday- 
School. Other students sing in the choir of that 
church and of the St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
Waterbury. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND ADMINISTRATORS 


The board of trustees of The Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has announced the appointment of Richard Warren 
Davis as headmaster. Mr. Davis will succeed Marian W. Smith, 
who is leaving to become associate headmistress at The Madeira 
School in Greenway, Va. 

Mr. Davis is a graduate of the Taft School in Watertown, 
Conn., and of Princeton University in 1943, where he was a 
member of the Cottage Club. During World War II he served 
for three years in the armed forces as a first lieutenant in the 
Army Field Artillery in the European theatre. Following his 
military service Mr. Davis did graduate work at Yale University, 
where he received his M.A. in 1952 and his Ph.D. in 1957. His 
special field of interest is history. 


At present Mr. Davis is assistant professor of social science 
education at Syracuse University, where he has been since 1957. 
His previous experience includes that of editorial assistant for the 
Encyclopedia Americana and director of admissions and teacher 
of history at the Avon Old Farms School, Avon, Conn. 

Mr. Davis will assume his new position after July 1, 1959. 
He will become the third headmaster and seventh head of the 
108 year old school, the second oldest independent school for 
girls in New York state. 





Hans Vigeland, director of music at The Buffalo Seminary, 
organist and choirmaster at Westminster Church, received a 
signal honor when he was invited to play at the dedication of the 
rebuilt grand organ in the cathedral, Puebla de los Angeles, in 
Puebla, Mexico. Puebla is noted as Mexico’s primary con- 
centration of intact colonial architecture, and its cathedral is the 
second greatest cathedral in that country, started in 1575 and 
completed in 1649. The invitation was issued by His Excellency, 
Excmo-y Revmo. Sr. Dr. Dn. Octaviano Marquez y Toriz, 
Archbishop of Puebla. 

On Sunday evening, December 7, a dedicatory recital was 
played by Mr. Vigeland, consisting of works by Bach, Handel, 
Franck and Dupré. A set of variations on an old Mexican 
communion folk hymn tune was arranged by Mr. Vigeland for 
the occasion. Some 4000 people attended. On Monday, De- 
cember 8, the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, Mr. Vigeland 
accompanied the performance of the mass by Jimenez, a late 
Mexican composer. This mass is composed of folk themes 
and is written for choir and congregation. Father Bruno 
Fernandez conducted the massed choirs. On Tuesday evening, 
December 9, an informal lecture and recital were given by Mr. 
Vigeland for students of the Theological Seminary of the Diocese 
of Puebla and church musicians of the area. 

In summing up his experience, Mr. Vigeland says he was 
impressed with the vitality of interest in good organ music by 
the people of Mexico and feels that an accelerated interchange of 
music and performers between Mexico and the United States 
would lead to increased respect for our common cultural ties. 


A. Cameron Mann has been appointed as headmaster of The 
Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., by the Board of Trustees 
of this 81-year-old ‘girls’ independent secondary school. Mr. 
Mann will succeed Maude-Louise Strayer, present headmistress, 
on July 1; Miss Strayer a year ago announced her plans to retire 
at the end of the present school year, after serving the school for 
forty-four years as teacher of the Bible, head of its Bible Depart- 
ment, academic dean, and headmistress. 


Mr. Mann has been headmaster of the Buckley Country 
Day School in North Hills, Long Island, for the past seventeen 
years. During this period that school’s enrollment has more than 
tripled, to 340 boys and girls. Not only has Mr. Mann directed 
the administration of that school during these years but he has 
always taught at least one class— of mathematics, English or 
Latin. 


Mr. Mann’s college is Hobart, where he majored in English. 
He is the son of Alexander Mann, former Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Pittsburgh. 

Selection of Mr. Mann as headmaster of Dobbs, as The 
Masters School is familiarly known, came at the end of an eleven- 
month search by a committee of the Board of Trustees. This 
committee was under the chairmanship of Mrs. C. Beecher Hogan, 
an alumna and wife of a professor of English at Yale University. 
It included Frank Boyden, headmaster of Deerfield Academy; 
Mrs. A. Whitney Griswold, an alumna and wife of the president 
of Yale; Edward T. Hall, headmaster of The Hill School; Mrs. 
Robbins Milbank, an alumna and former assistant to the presi- 
dent of Smith College; and Miss Rosemary Park, president of 
Connecticut College. 


In announcing Mr. Mann’s appointment, Buren H. 
McCormack, chairman of the Board of Trustees, said: “Mr. 
Mann has demonstrated unusual talent in independent school 
administration. For some years he has felt that girls’ independent 
secondary schools generally have not been doing as strong a job 
as the boys’ schools. He has ideas for bettering the girls’ schools 
and we welcome the opportunity to have him put these ideas to 
work at The Masters School.” 

Mr. Mann will be the school’s first headmaster. It has 
always been run by headmistresses since its founding in 1877 
by Eliza Bailey Masters. 





Moravian Seminary for Girls, Bethlehem, Pa., is proud 
of the fact that its headmistress, Lillie Turman, was one of 
twenty American school] administrators selected from more than 
500 applicants to receive a Fulbright grant for a two months’ 
seminar in Europe. The group spent February in France visiting 
French secondary schools and March in the Netherlands studying 
Dutch educational processes. 
on the side to historical spots, as well as occasional opportunities 
for pursuing personal interests such as the French opera or 
shopping expeditions. 


There were, of course, excursions 


In January three members of the faculty of Westover 
School, Middlebury, Conn., addressed a group of alumnae in 
Pittsburgh. Mrs. Margaret Smertenko spoke on “‘Modern 
Trends in Mathematics,” Robert K. Clark on “Music in Our 
Time,” and Esther Millett on ‘Reading Begins at Home.” 


Dr. Arthur Jackson, for twenty-five years school physician 
at Westover School, has retired to fill the position of neuro- 
psychiatrist at the Bermuda Hospital. His successor at West- 
over is Dr. Jasper K. Smith, chief of the cardiology section at 
the Waterbury Hospital and a member of the faculty of the 
Yale School of Medicine. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


A Christmas pageant involving every student in 
school and two 45-minute radio plays have featured 
the dramatics program at The Country School, 
Madison, Conn., this year. All productions are under 
the direction of Mrs. Helen Craig Beal. 


The first radio play to be produced was Lewy 
Olsson’s 45-minute abridgment of Macbeth. The cast 
numbered twenty students of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. Rehearsals are under way for the 
presentation by a cast of nine students of The Genii 
of Sutton Place, a television play which Mrs. Beal 
has adapted for radio use. 


The dramatic program includes all pupils. Its 
aim is to develop in the participants greater poise and 
self-confidence, and to introduce them to dramatics 
as an entertaining, stimulating, and 
activity. 


rewarding 





Out of seventy-five science projects submitted to 
last year’s lower school science fair by the elementary 
school students at Friend’s Central School, Over- 
brook, Pa., twenty-two were entered in the Delaware 
Valley Science Fair and accounted for the following 
prizes: one gold medal, one silver medal (which were 
the two highest awards), three first prizes, one second 
prize, one third prize and one special award. 


A special science assembly program featured 
student demonstrations in science and a special 
performance with live chimpanzees by Miss Donald, 
head of the Philadelphia Children’s Zoo. Robert W. 
Neathery, director of Museum Education at the 
Franklin Institute, judged the exhibits and officiated 
at the lower school science assembly program. 
Student-guided tours were conducted during the 
week of the lower school science fair, visited by 
approximately 500 guests. 


This year’s science fair was held in February, with 
group projects from kindergarten through 4th grade, 
and individual science projects for grades 5 and 6 
exhibited. A panel of lower school teachers and parent 
representatives discussed the role of science in ele- 
mentary education. The winning exhibits will be 
entered in the Delaware Valley Science Fair in April. 


The Home and School Association of Sewickley 
Academy, Sewickley, Pa., and the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the Quaker Valley Junior High School, 
also located in Sewickley, have initiated a program of 
cooperation in obtaining speakers for the groups’ 
meetings. 


Dr. Mary Gilmore, a representative of Pennsylvania 
Mental Health, Inc., was the first speaker to address 
the groups since the institution of the new program. 
Others speakers are planned for similar joint meetings. 





Educational television programs are being utilized 
by students at Sewickley Academy in the school’s 
newly-established educational TV room. 


The television set, donated to the academy by the 
parents of a student, is providing nursery and kinder- 
garten pupils with various speech aids featured on 
“Talking Town” on Pittsburgh’s educational tele- 
vision station WQED-TV. First graders are re- 
ceiving television instruction in phonics. 


Both fifth and sixth grade students are studying 
science on the video screen. Live science instruction 
programs are then supplemented by classroom dis- 
cussion in Academy classes. 





A program to promote better posture in Sewickley 
Academy students has been instituted this year 
under the direction of Capt. William A. Palmer, 
Academy faculty member. 


Capt. Palmer, who has had a lengthy career in 
physical education instruction, has utilized plumb 
line tests to check the posture of Academy students 
and has outlined means of correcting the defects. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 
The Polytechnic School of Pasadena, Calif., is 


fortunate in having the assistance of an advisory 
committee from the California Institute of Tech- 
nology in planning the science courses to be offered 
in Polytechnic’s new senior high school department. 
Members of the faculty of neighboring Caltech are 
giving advice on the equipment of the new science 
laboratories as well as upon the content of the courses. 
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Biology will be offered in the tenth grade opening 
next September, and chemistry and physics in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades in succeeding years. As 
at present, a course in general science will be given in 
Grade IX. 

It is planned that ninth grade classes as well as the 
new tenth grade will meet on the new campus. 





For the first time in the history of the Polytechnic 
School (Pasadena, Calif.), all four officers of the 
Board of Trustees are alumni of the school. The new 
president, Alexander P. Hixon of the class of 1930, is 
the son of an earlier trustee, Joseph M. Hixon, who 
served on the Polytechnic Board for the twenty-one 
years between 1915 and 1936. 





The John Day Company of New York City an- 
nounces publication of a novel about a boys’ school, 
If the Cap Fits, by Humphrey Fry, English master at 
St. Bernard’s School, New York City, and 1958-59 
chairman of the SEB’s English Committee. 





In preparation for official evaluation of Sewickley 
Academy, Sewickley, Pa., members of the school 
faculty have participated in a four-point faculty- 
conducted evaluation program. 


Academy faculty committees were established to 
evaluate every facet of the school program and plant, 
with special emphasis on the curriculum and ways in 
which it might be improved. Each faculty member 
also composed his idea of a school philosophy and 
these were, in turn, studied and combined into a 
composite school philosophy. 

Self-analyses were made by each faculty member 
and administrative staff member. The program was 
rounded out by the visits of several faculty members 
to similar schools in order to observe practices, 
procedures and plant facilities in those schools. 





Sewickley Academy has acquired an additional 
piece of property adjoining its present grounds which 
has provided additional classroom facilities for the 
Academy. 

The large home on the newly-purchased property 
has been renovated and remodeled and is currently 
housing pre-nursery classes and two first grade classes. 
In addition, an art room, a music room and an edu- 
cational television room have been remodeled in the 
building. The basement provides locker and shower 
room facilities which augment those located in the 
main Sewickley Academy classroom building. 





The Junior School of Shady Side Academy in 
Pittsburgh is drawing its physical education staff for 


the first time this year entirely from the physical 
education department of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


The Tech faculty members, three in number, 
rotate in handling the afternoon athletic program for 
the first five grades. The plan was worked out when 
the men who formerly taught in sixth and seventh 
grades, accompanied by the Junior School athletic 
director, transferred their activities last fall to Shady 
Side’s new Middle School. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Hart Fessenden, Headmaster of The Fessenden 
School, West Newton, Mass., and Treasurer of the 
Secondary Education Board, was recently elected a 
trustee of the Shepherd Knapp School in Boylston, 
Mass. He was also reelected a trustee of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau of New York City. In the 
middle of November the Board of Education in 
Massachusetts appointed Mr. Fessenden a member 
of the Executive Committee to coordinate and ad- 
minister educational TV programs. 





Appointment of James E. Crosby, Jr., as Head- 
master of the Nyack Boys School, Nyack, N. Y., 
was announced by Brigadier General Nelson Dingley, 
III, President of the Board of Trustees. Mr. Crosby 
succeeds Victor W. Haggar, whose resignation was 
effective October 31. 

Mr. Crosby resigned his position as Director of 
Development at New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, to accept this appointment. A 
graduate of Williams College, Mr. Crosby completed 
course requirements for a Master of Arts in the 
Graduate Faculties of Columbia University. His 
broad educational background has included teaching 
on the primary and secondary levels as well as experi- 
ence in the administrative, admissions, fund raising, 
and athletic programs of private independent schools. 

Other appointments made at the Nyack Boys 
School by the President of the Board of Trustees 
pertained to three current staff and faculty members. 
Irvin M. Sandson has been appointed Managing 
Editor and Advertising Manager of the school’s 
student publications as well as Director of Public 
Relations. 

Daniel E. Dalton has been appointed Registrar and 
Director of Student Guidance. Mrs. Lucille C. Ter- 
pening, in addition to her present duties as Assistant 
to the Headmaster, has been appointed Chairman of 
the Nyack Boys School Memorial Fund Annual 
Giving Program and Restricted Giving for Buildings. 
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Pennsylvania, a conference was held on The 

Classics as Paideia. Professors Moses Hadas 
of Columbia, Rolfe Humphries of Amherst, and Anton 
Raubitschek of Princeton comprised the panel and 
discussed the subject with thoroughness and under- 
standing. The essay which follows is not so much an 
attempt to summarize each speaker’s remarks as it is 
an attempt to present a few of the major points 
covered. 


| ast October 11, at The Hill School in Pottstown, 


Paideia, the title of the conference, is a classical 
Greek concept which we have inherited only in a 
watered-down form. For the Greeks the term had 
only one meaning, and although two words are 
necessary for an English translation, it should be 
remembered that these words formed an inseparable 
unity for the Greeks. Basically, Paideia means 
education and civilization; and this fact, it would 
seem, is particularly relevant today, for it is well for us 
to remember that this great Greek civilization, to 
which we owe so much, believed that man is civilized, 
and that civilization thrives, only through education. 
This point of view, which made education so central 
to its scheme of things, has assured the Greeks of an 
immortality in the western world to which, perhaps, 
only one or two other cultures can aspire. Today, 
for example, we do not feel the influence of ancient 
Egypt, though it was richer than Greece; nor have 
the ancient Persians exerted a vital force in our 
world, though their military power was greater than 
that of the Greeks before Alexander. Even the 
Romans have served us principally as transmitters 
and modifiers of classical civilization. What we 
today consider classical is largely a product of Greek 
thought. 


In the course of our modern study of Greek civili- 
zation, we have tended to deprecate one group of 
thinkers, the Sophists. Since most of our knowledge 
of them is derived from the writings of their adver- 
saries, who include Plato and Aristotle, it may well 
be that the Sophists are being unjustly slighted. 
After all, one would scarcely be able to put an accurate 
evaluation on the Democratic administration of this 





The Butvetin is grateful to Mr. Eldridge of Collegiate School, 
New York City, for writing this report of an important conference. 


THE CLASSICS AS PAIDEIA 


By L. M. Extprepsee, Jr. 


country from 1932 to 1952 based solely upon the 
opinions of the late Senator McCarthy. Be that as 
it may, even their most ardent adversaries have 
recognized that the Sophists do have at least one 
point in their favor: namely, they are responsible for 
the Greek system of Paideia, and it was they who 
designed this system to be a “Liberal Arts” education, 


as opposed to the intense specialization advocated by 
Plato. 


Under the scheme of Paideia, the educational 
process embodied two principal techniques: advice 
and example; one principal method: reading; and one 
end: effective speaking. Today we can count our- 
selves fortunate in that a sizable portion of the matter 
that was read has survived and can still be read with 
pleasure and for profit. This literature is made up 
largely of what we now know as classics — Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey, the great tragedies of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, and the comedy of writers 
like Aristophanes. In this material was embodied the 
example and advice which the Sophist teachers 
believed to be desirable. For instance, there was 
revealed, both by direct representation and by more 
didactic methods, the qualities of balanced character 
and personality which the Greeks admired so much, 
the ideals of conduct, and the essential nobility of 
man acting and choosing in accordance with those 
ideals. The ultimate end, effective speaking, is 
stressed, for example, in Homer, where the hero is 
called not only a “‘doer of deeds,” as most heroes are, 
but also a “speaker of words.” That this was desirable 
is apparent not only in figures of acknowledged states- 
manship, such as Nestor and Odysseus, but also in 
figures more renowned for their physical prowess, such 
as Achilles and Hector. Indeed, the emphasis on the 
power of the spoken work is stressed by contrast 
when Ajax, so powerful in war, becomes weak and in- 
effectual when he vies with Odysseus in an oratorical 
contest for Achilles’ armor. 


possible relevance for a modern democracy are 
the Greek ideals embodied in their literature, 
especially the ideal of an effective speaker? They are 
more relevant than might at first appear, for our 


B: aside from the pleasures of reading, of what 
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institutions, such as politics, courts of law and trial 
by jury, and many others which form the basis of 
democracy, presuppose the value of the spoken word. 
There is a great deal that can be learned from classical 
literature to strengthen the effectiveness of these 
institutions, and, by so doing, to strengthen democracy 
itself. We can learn not only the mechanics of 
rhetoric, but also the effective use of the mechanics. 
From the example of the Greek heroes, we can learn, 
among other things, the value of individual behavior 
and the value of service to the state — and we can 
learn to strike a proper balance between the two. 


What will be the good of our learning these “out- 
moded” devices and values? Perhaps this question 
can best be dealt with by asking another: how good 
was Paideia for the Greeks? It was so good that the 
entire Hellenization of the Near East was carried out, 
not through the force of arms, but through the 
techniques of Paideia, and so complete that within 
one hundred years after Alexander, the Persians were 
referring to themselves as barbarians. It was so good 
that the Hebrews had to translate their scriptures into 
Greek so that they could be read, not by Greeks, but 
by Hebrews themselves who had become so Hellenized 
that they could no longer speak or read their native 
tongue. It was so good that the Romans discarded 
their native literary forms and reshaped both their 
language and their ideas to conform to Greek 
standards; as their own great poet Horace says, 
“After Greece was conquered, she conquered the 
minds of her ignorant conquerors.” (Graecia capta, 
ferum victorem cepit.) None of these things was 
accomplished through force, but through the persua- 


sive advice and example that the foreigners learned in 
the Greek schools. Indeed, the entire history of the 
Mediterranean area in late classical times is a powerful 
testimony to the effectiveness of persuasion through 
the spoken word. 


If perhaps there should be a revival of interest in 
the classics, we might again learn the vitality of 
persuasion and its superiority to military might. 
Taking our advice and example from the Greeks, we 
might again reassert more effectively the unchanging 
values of civilization. Many times in the history of 
the world when life and conditions seemed darkest, 
men have sought consolation from the classics and 
have learned more than consolation — they have 
learned how to save civilization from the forces that 
work against it both from within and from without. 
One has only to look at the Carolingian revival, the 
Renaissance, the nineteenth century, to see this fact 
in operation. Perhaps there has been no other 
juncture in history so ripe for salvation from the 
forces of barbarism as this present one. It may be 
time for our classical heritage to save us again. 








NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RELIGION 


The next national conference on religion for heads of 
schools and their colleagues, sponsored by the Council for 
Religion in Independent Schools, will be held at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic City on October 22, 23, and 
24, 1959. 


The main speakers will be: Dr. Harold Howe, II, 
Principal of the Newton, Mass. High School, and Pro- 
fessor Emile Cailliet of Princeton Theological Seminary. 




















FROM OUR READERS 


NOT ALL LANGUAGE TEACHERS FAVOR 
THE ORAL-AURAL APPROACH 


To the Editor of 


Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


“‘An open letter to a colleague” by A. M. Withers 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute (on page 105 of the 
Modern Language Fournal — February 1959), should 
be reprinted in every educational publication. 

It would make teachers outside the field of foreign 
languages and school administrators realize that the 
aural-oral (direct method, etc.) band wagon has not 
completely silenced the supporters of other approaches 
to language study. 


It would give some encouragement to potential 
foreign language teachers who are appalled by the 
prospect of years and years of insipid classroom 
conversation. 


It would help trustees and school committees to 
distinguish between vocational and intellectual pur- 
poses and achievements. 


Sincerely yours, 


C. Dwicut Perry, Senior Master, 
Fountain Valley School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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To the Editor of 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


I was among those who attended the SEB French 
sessions in New York on Saturday, March 7. 


I regretted that the devotees of extreme oral-aural 
methods were able to say so much and that so little 
time to be heard was given to the moderates in the 
audience. 


I felt that there were many present who indeed 
believe in the exclusive use of French in the classroom 
and who shun French-to-English translating like the 
plague, but who at the same time see the fallacy of 
abolishing or diminishing formal grammar and of 
neglecting or postponing reading and writing. These 
omissions, it seems to me, presuppose as the learner, a 
two-year old child who: 


a. possesses, as yet, no patterns of thought and 
speech, 


4. has the muscular and psychological potential 
for imitation. 


c. is incapable of understanding grammatical 
principles, 
d. cannot read or write any language. 


If this is correct, then the methods under attack are 
pedagogically unsound for 12-year olds who use French 
500 or less minutes a week and English 6,220 minutes, 
or more. 


Furthermore, there were many of us in the audience, 
I felt, who could not possibly accept oral bilingualism 
(admittedly limited) as the major objective at the 
secondary school level. We like to think that we are 
not a trade school where students are prepared to tour 
French restaurants and hotels more advantageously. 
We hope we are preparing boys to read and understand 
a page of French literature, in French, and we are 
convinced that other aims are justifiable only in as 
much as they further this end. 


Sincerely yours, 


Russet S. Youne, 


Groton School, 
Groton, Mass. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


F you are interested in a teaching field with an un. 
limited scope, if you like children, and if you 
retain any of the pioneering spirit of our west- 

ward striving ancestors, let me suggest that you 
investigate the field of teaching foreign language in 
the elementary schools. It is a course of study that 
has not as yet even been fully explored. The poten- 
tialities of this program are tremendous. 


Elementary school foreign language learning has 
come about as a result of the time in which we live. 





This article by Mrs. Charles Harrison, who teaches at Casady 
Elementary School in Oklahoma City, is an appropriate sequel to 
the articles on teaching languages in the elementary school which 
appeared inthe Fanuary issue of the BULLETIN. 


By Mary E. Harrison 


As we all know, science has telescoped distance. 
Most of the globe is not much more than twenty-four 
hours away from us. The value of our annual foreign 
trade is well over $42 billion. Private investments 
abroad have topped $30 billion. Politically we find 
our country taking a large part in various agencies of 
the United Nations. We are giving vast sums of 
money for technical assistance and foreign aid. 


All these factors add up to a new world awareness in 
America. With this awareness has come a greater 
realization that Americans must seek understanding 
of other peoples on this globe. One of the first 


essentials of this understanding must be acquaintance 
with one or more foreign languages. 
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The emphasis on scientific and classic subject 
matter has made apparent many deficiencies in our 
educational system. One of these deficiencies is a 
glaring lack of a second language for most of our 
students. 


Today, there is a definite movement to introduce 
foreign languages in the elementary schools. Spread 
throughout the nation there are some 500 cities with 
some type of foreign language program, involving 
over 300,000 children below the seventh grade. 


Quite often these programs are small and experi- 
mental, but most of them are growing steadily. 
Teaching materials are few. They are difficult to 
locate and obtain. Yet, there are teaching materials 
available and there are books in German, French, and 
Spanish that may be adapted to elementary use. 


ost of the programs in use now differ only 
| \V slightly in method. Some few begin early, 

with the kindergarten or first grade. A 
majority of the programs begin not later than the 
third grade. Emphasis is placed on intensive use 
(listening, comprehending, and speaking) of the new 
language for the first two years. Reading and writing 
and sometimes elementary grammar are gradually 
introduced in the fourth, fifth, and sixth years. Thus, 
a child in the seventh year may be ready for more 
formal work in his foreign language experience. 


Most of the programs are taught by specialists, 
teachers who come to the children only for the foreign 
language program. Other programs are initiated by 
the classroom teachers themselves instead of special 
teachers. A smaller number of programs are now 
being presented through the medium of educational 
radio or T.V. 


Neurologists have indicated the scientific validity 
of an early start on language learning by stating that 
the optimum age for beginning the continuous learning 
of a second language falls within the span of ages 4 
to 8. In this period, the brain seems to have a 
specialized capacity for acquiring speech (i.e. the 
ability for accurate mimicry of speech sounds, rhythm, 
and intonation. 


There is another phase to elementary foreign 
language teaching, interesting in all its aspects. The 
teacher, as the authority on something fascinatingly 
new and foreign, becomes and remains someone 
special in the eyes of the children taught. The teacher, 
indeed, becomes a cultural ambassador for the 
country whose language he or she is teaching, just as 
truly as if there were official ambassadorial papers 
bearing the proper official seals. 





Language learning brings about a dawning inter- 
cultural communication. Thus, for American children, 
another result of language study can be a change of 
attitude, a sharply increased interest in foreign peoples 
and their culture, a true awareness that such people 
exist, think, and have points of view either agreeing 
with or differing from their own. 


It is certain that continuous foreign language study 
throughout the elementary grades offers a great 
opportunity for the successful teaching of international 
understanding. 


As for my own language teaching experience, it has 
been, and continues to be, a stimulating, exciting, 
and wonderful experience. My two years as an 
elementary foreign language teacher have offered a 
constant challenge. Our curriculum is traditional, 
but the teachers have been told never to forget that 
tests cannot completely measure the person of any 
child. As Headmaster and Mrs. Bradley told us at 
the beginning of this school year: “Teaching should 
be the offering of our best to the Almighty, never 


forgetting the adage, love God and teach as you think 
best.” 


HOSE of you who enjoy research will share the 
enthusiasm I have felt in gathering appropriate 
material. This process goes on continuously in 

order to have enough new information prepared for a 
seemingly insatiable group of children. It is pleasant 
to know that whatever new and vital material I am 
able to find is mine to use when and where I think best. 


In accordance with available suggestions, and as a 
result of our own experience, we have worked out a 
daily French schedule as follows: a fifteen-minute 
period for kindergarten and the first grade, twenty- 
minute periods for each of the other grades. Every 
minute of these periods is used in actual teaching. 
This is possible since the teacher comes to the children. 
The foreign language teacher does not have to spend 
any time in taking roll or performing other classroom 
teacher routine. 


In the kindergarten, and through grade 3, the main 
emphasis is on listening, comprehending, and speaking. 
Beginning with the fourth grade we use text books, 
supplemented with other material. Our supplemen- 
tary material consists of extra oral drill; such appropri- 
ate realia as we can obtain; related history and geogra- 
phy; a small amount of current events; and a weekly 
laboratory period of listening and pronouncing in- 
dividually after the recorded voices on the discs 
accompanying our texts. 


I cannot emphasize too much the value of drama in 


connection with elementary language learning. I see 
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each day just how active participation in drama- 
tization helps children learn and retain language. In 
the lower grades, a phrase acted out is one usually 
remembered. The acting out of greeting one another, 
of sitting down, of bowing, of getting up, of pointing 
out objects and colors—all these help children 
remember new groups of words. I had only to 
temporarily leave out of the class routine these simple 
dramatizations in order to discover how dull and 
poorly retained the lessons became. 

Carrying still further the idea of the connection 
between drama and language learning, the sixth 
grade, with every child in that grade participating, 
has annually presented, in French, a series of skits 
and short one-act plays. These have proved par- 
ticularly helpful in establishing language pattern and 
intonation. 


HE type of material covered in the lower grades 
has been made to correlate as closely as 
possible with the material and facts the 

children are learning in their own language. For 
kindergarten and first grade there are units on the 
school room, the house, the family, clothing, colors, 
politeness, and numbers. In addition to these units, 
children in the second and third grades learn the days 
of the week, the months, the seasons, fruits and 
vegetables, weather expressions, setting the table, and 
a very small taste of sports, history, geography, and 
science. Appropriate French songs have also been 
taught with most of the units. 

In addition to these units, I have learned to watch 
the blackboards in the various rooms and to adapt 
the material I find there into foreign language learning 
for that particular group. 

Arithmetic is a foreign language favorite throughout 
the grades. The children are amazingly quick at 
working problems in French. Last year, for example, 
a majority of the children in kindergarten learned to 
recognize and count the numbers to 100 both by ones 
and by tens. In the other grades, the children are 
able to work in French the fact problems they are 
doing at the same time in English. 

To stimulate our awareness of foreign people and to 
help emphasize the idea of giving rather than re- 
ceiving at Christmastime Mr. Bradley arranged 
through Foster Parents Plan, Inc., for our children to 
adopt two French children, an 8-year-old boy and his 
10-year-old sister. Periodic letters in French from 
our adopted girl and boy have been most interesting. 
Our students have been enthusiastic in learning all 
they can of our adopted children. 

Generally speaking, the results of foreign language 
learning of every group, from kindergarten through 
the sixth grade, continue to amaze me and convince 


me that children have, in truth, a great capacity for 
learning and retaining a second language. 


With great gusto and endless enthusiasm I could 
give you masses of details on astonishing group 
accomplishments. Time will not allow me to do this. 
However, I will mention that of some thirty-six 
students in last year’s sixth grade classes who took the 
Secondary Education Board examination in regular 
first year high school French, some twenty made 
grades of 60 or above. This fact is all the more 
astonishing when one considers that this group of 
children had studied elementary school French for 
only two years. A few of them had only one year. 


ERHAPS you feel my enthusiasm is too effer- 
vescent? I can envision what twelve con- 
tinuous years of second language study before 
entrance into college would mean in enrichment to the 
education of American youth. Something to ponder, 
isn’t it? 

Of course elementary language teaching is hard 
work. There are gruelling hours of planning, of 
hurrying from one room to the next. There are days 
when class response is frustratingly slow, when planned 
lessons must be changed on the spot because the 
children are too tired or tense from other work. 


Indeed, there have been grey days — days when I 
have felt my “left hind leg” beginning to drag after 
several hours of the fast pace at which an elementary 
foreign language teacher must travel. Yes, like any 
job, the teaching of a second language to young 
children is hard work. Yet, the rewards are most 
numerous. 


I have only to walk down the hall of our school, 
meeting children there who lift their eyes to mine in 
friendship, confidence, and trust. I have only to hear 
their sweet and often repeated “Bonjour Madame,’’ 
to realize once more the fact that to the children, I 
am someone special. 

Then, even though I may be tired, I straighten my 
shoulders and hold my head a little higher, as I walk 
on down the hall with a lighter, more carefree step. 
For after all, to the children, whom I love, I am and I 
shall always be someone special, the Cultural Am- 
bassadress from France! What more could I ask? 








TEACHING IN THE INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL — A CAREER 

Why not advertise the SEB’s leaflet, Teaching in the 
Independent School: A Career, among your alumni(ae)? 
Mention it in your bulletin or newsletter. The SEB will 
gladly furnish any number of free copies to prospective 
teachers. Some 6,000 copies have been disposed of already 
this year. 
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LEARNING TO TEACH 
WHILE TEACHING 


THE FRIENDS TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 


The decision to set up the Friends Teacher Training Program has grown out of recognition of the beginning 
teacher’s need for more effective training, and of the schools’ need for more of the effective teachers for which 
Friends Schools have been noted for two centuries. Recognizing the divine element in human life, the Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers) has always endeavored to make its schools laboratories where learning will take 
place in a religious atmosphere of simplicity and sincerity and of intellectual stimulus. 


It is expected that the program, in the course of time, will reach out to include other schools, public and 
private. At present, it is the cooperative effort of nine Friends secondary schools in the Philadelphia area. 
In each of these schools there are unusually gifted teachers who will, by pre-arrangement, be available for 
advice and guidance to the trainee in his day-to-day experience in the classroom. Those entering the program 
will have frequent opportunity to compare notes with other beginning teachers, to confer with the Director, 
and to take part in regularly scheduled group discussions, lectures, and inter-school visiting. 


WHO MAY APPLY AND HOW PROGRAM CONTENT 


Any Liberal Arts graduate who qualifies for an Besides meeting teaching requirements and re- 
opening in any one of the nine schools. He (or she) ceiving in-service counseling, those accepted for the 
should have the scholastic record, personal qualities, course will be expected to: 
and emotional maturity which would enable him to 
become a good teacher. He will be selected by the I. Attend the Three-day Pendle Hill Conference 


headmaster of the school in which he is to do his before school opens in September. 

teaching. His salary will be that of a beginning A conference held for beginning teachers, 
teacher in the school which accepts him (currently and teachers new to Friends schools, where 
somewhere between $2700 and $3300). Application or they are presented with the principles and 
inquiry should be made to Irvin C. Poley, Director, beliefs of the Society of Friends. Under- 
c/o Friends Council on Education, 1515 Cherry St., standing, not indoctrination, is the chief 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. (telephone LO 8-4111). purpose of this conference. 

TEACHING RESPONSIBILITY II. Participate in Four Seminars and Conferences 

A candidate who is accepted will assume approxi- a Month 


mately three-fourths of the teaching responsibility of 


A. At the following times and places: 
an experienced teacher, and will follow the curriculum 


outlined below. He will have the status of a regular Every second and third Monday from 
: , . , 4.30 to 8.00 p.m., with supper provided, 
teacher of his school’s faculty and he will be considered ; ; 
: " held at 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
for re-appointment on the same basis as other members alee" 
af dn allt where cars can be parked. 
Once a month on Saturday mornings 
LENGTH OF PROGRAM AND from 10.00 to 12, held at the Friends 
CERTIFICATION Yearly Meeting Office, 1515 Cherry 
Though the length of the in-service program will, Street, Philadelphia, where the office of 
for the present, be only for the nine months of the the Director will be located. 
school year, trainees will be encouraged and guided in Once a month an all-day visit to one of 
choosing summer, or evening, courses thereafter the member schools with a short meeting 
which will lead to an advanced degree or to certifi- at the end of the day to confer on what 
cation. was learned by the visit. 
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Ill. 


IV. 


B. In subjects including the following: 
Different Levels of Motivation; 
Guidance, Discipline, and Self-Discipline; 
Individual Differences and Provision for 
Them; 

Student Government and Student Re- 
sponsibility; 

Developing Values (Taste, Discrimi- 
nation, Judgment); 

The Curriculum as a Whole; 

Major Subjects in the Curriculum (so 
that each participant will have some 
idea of what other disciplines are trying 
to accomplish and what is the best 
current thinking in each. Here we need 
to consider the aims of secondary edu- 
cation and the contributions of different 
subjects.) 


1. The Teaching of Religion 

2. The Teaching of English 

3. The Teaching of Foreign Languages 

4. Current Thinking on Language and 
Grammar 

5. The Social Studies Curriculum 


6. New Thinking in the Teaching of 
Mathematics 


~ 


The Teaching of Science 
8. The Place of the Arts in the Cur- 


riculum 


Evaluation and Testing; 


The Parents’ Role in School — School 
Marks — Reporting to Parents; 

What It Means To Be A Professional 
Educator (relations with administrator, 
with fellow-teachers, with students, with 
other schools, and with professional 
organizations); 


Current Attacks on Secondary Education. 


Read Recommended Books 

Each trainee will be given about $30 toward his 
professional library. Books will be recom- 
mended which will be most helpful at this 
stage of the trainee’s professional education. 
Some books on the reading list will be read by 
everyone; some will be in specialized fields for 
the individual. 


Prepare Major Written Assignments 

Each participant will keep a professional diary 
of what he is doing — including a daily lesson- 
plan, how the lesson-plan was adapted in the 


actual teaching, with an estimate of its effective- 
ness, and notes of incidental learnings that he 
may want to go back to in another lesson. 

At least one long written report will be required. 
It might take the form of an inventory of what 
he has learned during the year. This would 
include at least a paragraph of criticism of every 
book he has read and any quotations from the 
book that he might want for future reference. 
His gleanings for the inventory will, of course, 
not be confined to what he has learned from 
reading and from formal conferences, but what 
he can gain from informal contacts and ob- 
servation. 


V. Be Prepared to Participate, within his own 
school, in the following: 


A. The School Meeting for Worship: 
Here from the living silence, vocal 
messages may arise. The whole ex- 
perience may provide the unifying and 
stabilizing power which comes from a 
common search for truth. 


B. Student and Faculty Meetings: 
Meetings where group decisions are made 
on the basis of unity of opinion rather 
than majority vote, where the conviction 
of the minority is given respectful at- 
tention, where there is an attempt to 
gather all opinions into a unifying whole. 


C. Student and Faculty Activities such as: 
Service Committee 
Social Committees 
Student Council 
Religious Life Committees 
Work Camps 
International Seminars 
School Affiliation Service 


D. Application of Religious Principles, for 


example: 
Learning to speak to that of God in every 
individual; 
Non-violence — a method of dealing with 
conflicts; 


Equality — of sexes, races, religions; 
Simplicity — speech, dress, manners; 
Responsibility — in civic and world affairs. 


The Friends Teacher Training Program is an 
attempt to avoid the extremes of all content and no 
theory or all theory and no content. The trainee 
should finish the year feeling that his first classroom 
experience has been made more profitable, and more 
satisfying, through the guidance, study, observation 
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and discussion, which have augmented it. It should 


mean the difference between learning to swim by ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1958-59 
instruction and being thrown into the water to survive The Annual Report of the Secondary Education 
somehow from terrifying necessity. The participant Board for 1958-59, containing reports of all meetings of 


. : the SEB’s 33rd Annual Conference, will be out soon after 
should realize that a true professional nerer Gnge the middle of May. All member schools, as well as every- 


learning. He will be helped to make plans for further one who registered at the Conference, will receive compli- 
experience or study in whatever phase of education mentary copies. 
he feels he most needs help. His evaluation of the Some 2,400 persons registered at this biggest of all 


program may well have a part in shaping the program’s SEB Conferences. Watch for your copy of the Report. 
further course. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


186 CENTRE STREET 
MILTON 86, MASSACHUSETTS 


PRICELIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year .. .. 
Latin Word List . 
A French Vocabulary (covers 6 levels) .............. 0.0. ceeeeees 


Examinations in English, French, Latin, Mathematics: 
For May 1953-1955 .......... 


For May 1956, 19571, 19581, and 19591 m 
For Jan. 1957, 1958, and 1959 (English " Niiadldieiiien sila 


Bulletin —4 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 
every active member school) . 


Chesney = Soteet Gor Tour Cid... .. 2... 2 cc cece cece cs ccccces 
Handbook on News Publicity . 

Handbook on Alumni Organizations ..................4. 

Our Independent School Trustees .............. 

Points of View on Fund Raising . 


1,000 Books for School Libraries . aia Mai er bn nenwaletes 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ..................0.0.02005. 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ...... 

Report on Sex Education Seminar ...... : eee 

Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education 

Science for the Elementary Grades ......... 


Minimum Curriculum For Grades 1-5 .. jamin ae ea a aes 

Report of the Modern Language Committee ween from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) . er 

Report of a Study of the Sian a (1933)... 


Teaching in the Independent School: A Career? . 


Bureau of Research Reports: 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid 


1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids ....... 
1953 Report on a Study of Retirement Programs 
1954 Report on Education for World Understanding . 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in March each year) 
ee 


Non-Member Member 
$1.10 $ .85 
40 30 
1.60 1.25 
15 10 
.20 15 
15 10 
2.50 per 1.00 per 
subscription subscription 
25 .20 
1.05 75 
1.05 75 
1.05 75 
out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1.00 ae 
.08 05 
.20 10 
65 .40 
20 10 
out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
65 30 
45 30 
out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
30 .25 


out of print—copies may be 


borrowed 
.20 .10 
55 40 
55 40 
Fr. Sr. Fr. Sr 


50 .50 .40 .40 


1French and Latin tests are 25 cents to non-members and 20 cents to members, plus cost of mailing. 
2Free to prospective teachers. 




















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL — If you will be avail- 
able for professional advancement, either this year or sometime in the future, it 
will be worth your while to let this bureau know what your aims are. Your confi- 
dence will be respected. 


ADMINISTRATORS — This bureau has some excellent candidates in most 
fields of school work, both with and without experience, worthy of your consider- 
ation for vacancies you may have to fill. 


No registration fee Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 
Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 























For positive results tu reading... 


e Story Books 
e Study Books 


e Teacher’s Guides 
(available in Teacher’s Editions) 





SECOND EDITION 
The Language Arts Series 


Grades 1 through 6 Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 


To help every child to read and grow in his ability to read, The ABC Betts 
Basic Readers provide for individual differences through interest, word learn- 
ing, and thinking. 


The ABC Betts Basic Readers make sure that your pupils want to read, that 
they can read, and that they understand what they read! 











Publishers of a complete language-arts program 





American Book Company 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3,-N. Y. 





























never will. 


objectives, its own personality. 





In our years of directing capital fund campaigns for independent schools 
we have never developed a cut-and-dried pattern of procedure . . . and we 


Each school, we believe, is unique, each with its own needs, its own 


That is why we treat each campaign as an individual case . . . why 
your campaign will be tailored to fit your circumstances. 








JOHN F. RICH COMPANY 
Three Penn Center Plaza @ Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Member, American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 





































Avery Teachers Agency 


Selective Placement Service 


to the 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


and 
COLLEGES 
7 64 * 


Teacher inquiry and consultation 
invited for 1959 - 1960. 


No registration fee Completely confidential 








250 Everit Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
Tel. UNiversity 5-6590 





professional guidance .. . 


. . . selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Cor 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of 
independent schools. 


30 E. 39th St. GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
New York 16, N. Y. OXford 7-4341 
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D. C. Heath Modern Language Texts 
Bring Forward the Rich Heritage of Europe 


Cer 


JZ 


he evolution of Western Man might be seen as an 
intricate tapestry created across millenniums. Each of 
us carries within himself the texture of the past and the 
unworked threads of the future; he is both beginning and 
end. Our individual responsibilities demand under- 
standing appraisal of what has been, combined with 
effective techniques for weaving what is to come. It is 
a great and serious task. 











Such understanding — and the realization of it — rests with the students 

and teachers now at work. Vital to it is the study of foreign language, 

without which real communication with other groups becomes im- 

possible. We at Heath are proud of the tradition we have established for 

5 this study. Our modern language texts are modern (based on the best 

XN teaching techniques currently being used in the classroom), yet retain 
always the valid approaches of the past. 





In FRENCH In SPANISH 
Dale-Dale: Turk-Allen: 
COURS ELEMENTAIRE DE FRANCAIS El ESPANOL AL DIA, Book I, 2nd Ed. 
COURS MOYEN DE FRANCAIS El ESPANOL AL DIA, Book II, 2nd Ed. 
Huebener-Neuschatz: Pittaro-Green: 
PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS?, 2nd Ed. PRIMER CURSO PARA TODOS (1959) 
OUI, JE PARLE FRANCAIS!, 2nd Ed. SEGUNDO CURSO DE ESPANOL 
Fraser-Squair-Parker: Turk: 
FOUNDATION COURSE IN FRENCH FOUNDATION COURSE IN SPANISH 


Bovee-Carnahan: Cioffari-Gonzales: 


LETTRES DE PARIS SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


Phonograph records are available for each FOUNDATION COURSE. They are also available for 
COURS ELEMENTAIRE DE FRANCAIS, PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS, El ESPANOL AL DIA, 
and they will be available for PRIMER CURSO PARA TODOS. Of course we have readers in 


each language to fit the needs of everyone. For further information, won't you write us? 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 475 South Dean Street — Englewood, N. J. 


























AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 
N. Y. 


+ 


EIGHTY-SECOND YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 


+ 








AitsA W. FULTON 
FRANCES J. HILDT 


Wed Laahadadabacadlankalsataacdbacad 











She 
Dorothy Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, Director 


516 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. 


MURRAY HILL 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 


in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers 
in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








She 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarten level, for independent schools, 
colleges and universities, for any branch of 


instruction or administration. 


Mrs. LouIsE TATRO 
Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 























SPECIALIZED TUITION PAYMENT PLAN 
SOLVES SCHOOL AND PARENT PROBLEMS 


Conversations with schools throughout the nation indicate a rising interest 
in The Tuition Plan’s ability to solve the growing problems of tuition 
payment. This specialized monthly payment arrangement is tailored to 
your fee structure and resolves pressure you may be experiencing in these 
vital areas: 


@ Increased need of parents for deferred payment plan. 


@ Growing use of school’s own plan adding continually to operating 
expense. 


@ Delayed tuition receipts prevent expected short term investment income. 
@ Present plan lacking complete coverage and parent appeal. 


Here’s how the Tuition Plan cuts administrative costs, reduces workload, 
with a comprehensive program based on 21 years of service to schools. 


SCHOOL BENEFITS: Tuition Plan operates at no cost to school . . . schoo! 
starts term with fully paid enrolment . . . Tuition Plan assumes financial 


responsibility . . . tactful handling of parents (no credit investigations) 
builds good will. 


PARENT BENEFITS: Parents can cover up to four years of tuition with 
a single contract . . . parent life insurance included on all contracts covering 
more than one year . . . The Tuition Plan, a national organization, services 
parents living anywhere. 


Will you give this pioneer plan your consideration? Please write for 
descriptive brochure. 





THE TUITION PLAN, Inc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW York 16, New York 








auhat woud. You 004! 


A typical (although fictitious ) conversation between 


a PARENT and an ADMISSIONS OFFICER. 


P: Now, this $1800 — the year’s fees — when do I AO: Perhaps not, if you haven't had a child in a pri- 
pay that? vate school. We've had it here for years and it’s 
in use in hundreds of schools and colleges all over 
A.O: There's a registration fee of $50 payable when the country. It’s a simple form of specialized in- 
your son is accepted. Then, in September, you'll surance that refunds the cost of education when- 
be billed for $900 and in February for $850. ever a student is forced to lose class time because of 
sickness or accident. If your son should be ill you 
Suppose, however, that circumstances beyond our will be reimbursed for the time he loses. If his 
control — sickness or accident, for example — illness forces him to withdraw in the middle of the 
make it impossible for my son to attend school, or year it will cover your obligation for the second 
make it necessary for him to drop out. Surely you semester. It will also refund in case the authorities 
won't expect payment for a full year of education close the school because of epidemic. 
— or will you? 


That sounds like a good thing for both of us. Is it 


AO: You'll see in our catalog, and in other school re 
expensive? 


catalogs, too, that the tuition contract is for a full 


scholastic year and the school can’t make refunds = 
or cancel obligations AO: No, it’s not. Because a large number of students 


are insured together its cost is very reasonable. We 
P: It doesn’t seem fair to make a parent pay for some- urge everyone who comes here to take advantage 
thing he doesn't get of it and many of them do. 


AO: No, it doesn’t seem quite fair until you stop to P: Well, I want to make sure that Bill gets in on that. 
think that the absence of one student, or of several, What does he have to do — fill out forms — take 
results in no saving for the school. We contract for an examination? 
all of our services, such as teachers’ salaries, by the 


year. The maintenance of these buildings goes on AQ: He needn't do anything. There will be an item 


whether we use them fully or not. You are, in 
effect, leasing a place here for your boy for a 
year. 


on your September bill covering the Tuition Refund 
Plan and there will be a folder enclosed describing 
it. Just pay the charges and you're protected. And 


‘ ; it’s retroactive to August first. 
That’s reasonable enough, but I'm a little alarmed gust fi 


by the possibilities. I don’t expect Bill to be sick, =p, That's fine! 
and I hope he won't have an accident, but you 
never can tell, can you? 


It’s something that I wouldn't have 
thought of until the emergency arose. Apparently 
you people think of everything. 
AO: No, you never can tell, and I know that your 
feelings are shared by the parents of every student AO: We try to and, of course, we've been running 
here. That's why we have the Tuition Refund Plan. this school for a long time. We know the effect of 
a serious illness or an accident on a family’s plans 
P: What's that? Have I heard of that before? for education. 
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INCORPORATED 


e , 7 . : 
©ducational Snsurance hedlevewi tors 


141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


25 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. * 10 South Tenth St., Richmond, Va. * Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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